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Report  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Privacy  and  Confidentiality 


American  Statistical  Association 


Introduction 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

The  increased  size  and  diversity  of  America’s 
society  and  economy  have  produced  an  inten¬ 
sive  need  and  demand  for  more  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  greater  detail.  These  demands  have 
engendered  increasing  concern  about  the  issues 
of  personal  privacy,  confidentiality,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  information  involved  in  the 
information-gathering  processes  of  governmen¬ 
tal  institutions  as  well  as  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Recently,  attention  has  been  given  to  these 
problems  in  numerous  articles  and  reports, 
congressional  hearings,  studies  by  Federal  com¬ 
missions,  and  the  passage  of  several  far- 
reaching  pieces  of  legislation.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  areas  of  concern  are:  the  inherent  right  to 
privacy  by  individuals;  the  informational  needs 
of  government  agencies  for  the  planning,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  evaluation  of  government 
programs,  as  well  as  for  policymaking  pur¬ 
poses;  the  security  of  confidential  information 
in  legal  and  physical  terms;  the  capacity  and 
wide-scale  use  of  the  computer  in  marshaling 
information;  freedom  of  access  to  information 
by  government  officials,  citizens,  or  researchers; 
doctor-patient,  scientist-subject  relationships; 
information  systems  of  police  departments;  in¬ 
formation  about  individuals  contained  in  bank, 
insurance,  and  credit  company  records;  and 
immunity  or  lack  of  immunity  of  certain  classes 
of  information  from  subpoena  by  courts  or 
legislative  bodies. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  deliberations  and 
searching  examinations  being  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved,  some  elements  of  consensus  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  developing.  However,  there  are  still 
many  unresolved  problems  and  unanswered 
questions.  In  particular,  there  are  fundamental 
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issues  of  how  best  to  use  and  control  statistical 
practices  and  capabilities  in  promoting  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.  There  are  often  contrasting  and 
sometimes  conflicting  views  regarding  the  best 
solutions  required.  There  are  also  ambiguities 
in,  and  conflicts  between,  the  various  pieces  of 
legislation  that  have  been  enacted.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  essential  that  continuing  study  and 
evaluation  be  given  the  issues  and  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  order  to  develop  a  more  effective 
framework  for  managing  and  controlling  our 
information-gathering  processes. 

The  information-gathering  system  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  Federal  Government  are  of  ex¬ 
tremely  broad  scale.  What  is  often  not  known  or 
appreciated  is  that  the  Federal  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  system  constitutes  a  small,  although  im¬ 
portant,  segment  of  the  overall  system.  Of  the 
nearly  5,000  different  repetitive  and  single-time 
reports  currently  assigned  clearance  numbers 
under  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  only  26.1%  are 
of  a  statistical  nature,  and  of  the  total  rep)orting 
burden  (measured  in  terms  of  man-hours  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  reports)  placed  upon  re¬ 
spondents  to  surveys,  the  statistical  system  ac¬ 
counts  for  only  10.6%.*  Most  of  the  forms  sub¬ 
ject  to  clearance  are  of  a  nonstatistical  nature, 
such  as  applications,  other  administrative  forms, 
and  recordkeeping  procedures. 

Current  and  proposed  legislation,  as  well  as 
other  approaches  and  recommendations  relat¬ 
ing  to  information  reporting  and  to  privacy  and 
confidentiality,  encompass  all  government  in¬ 
formation  programs,  including  the  statistical 


Note. — Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  This  report  also  appeared  in  The 
American  Statistican,  Vol.  31,  No.  2  (May  1977),  which  is  a 
publication  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

‘  Data  based  on  November  1976  inventory.  Oral  com¬ 
munication  from  Roye  L.  Lowry,  Statistical  Policy  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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system  as  a  part  of  the  general  framework.  Al¬ 
though  legislation,  and  implementing  regula¬ 
tions,  are  designed  to  deal  effectively  with  all 
parts  of  the  information  system,  there  is  con¬ 
cern  that  these  laws  and  regulations  may  place 
unintended  restrictions  or  have  an  adverse  im¬ 
pact  on  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Federal  statistical  system. 

In  response  to  these  concerns  the  President  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Lester  R. 
Frankel,  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Privacy  and  Confidentiality  on  March  26,  1975. 
The  initial  charge  to  the  Committee  was: 

Some  of  the  recent  legislative  acts,  reports, 
and  proposed  legislation  may  have  substantial 
impact  on  statistical  programs  of  the  federal 
government  and  more  generally.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  review  and  evaluate  statistical 
implications  of  recent  actions  and  reports,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-579),  The  Buckley  Amendment  (Section 
438)  to  the  General  Educational  Provisions 
Act,  the  recent  HEW  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Automated 
Personal  Data  Systems  (Records,  Computers,  and 
the  Rights  of  Citizens),  and  some  of  the  actions 
that  are  being  considered  or  taken  to  put 
these  into  effect. 

Also,  the  committee  should  review  current 
proposals  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  confidentiality  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  statistical  records.  It  should  bring  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  statistical  profession, 
stimulate  discussion  of  their  implications 
among  members  of  the  statistical  profession 
and  other  concerned  groups,  and  begin  de¬ 
veloping  points  of  view  and  methods  of  im¬ 
plementation  for  any  actions  that  should  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  ASA  to  bring  issues 
and  problems  to  the  attention  of  appropriate 
public  and  scientific  groups. 

In  tbe  short  time  at  its  disposal,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  has  attempted  to  identify  and  deliniate  what, 
in  its  judgment,  are  some  of  the  key  concerns. 
The  Committee  report  outlines  the  problems 
discussed  and  presents  recommendations  for  ac¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  areas  of  concern.  The  prob¬ 
lems  identified  are  not  the  only  ones  deserving 
attention  but  are  currently  considered  the  most 
prominent. 

The  Committee’s  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  arranged  in  the  following  categories: 
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a.  Authority  for  and  limitations  on  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  for  statistical  purposes; 

b.  Informing  respondents; 

c.  Informing  the  general  public; 

d.  Transfers  for  statistical  and  research 
purposes; 

1.  Transfers  of  data  with  identifiers,  file 
matching; 

2.  Release  of  statistical  summaries  and 
microdata  without  identifiers; 

3.  Use  of  Social  Security  numbers; 

e.  Protection  of  confidentiality; 

f.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  exemptions. 

Among  the  general  factors  to  which  the 
Committee  gave  attention,  two  elements  are  of 
preeminent  importance.  First  is  the  need  for 
achieving  a  balance  between  a  person’s  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  privacy  and  society’s  need  to  ac¬ 
quire  information  for  identification  and  meas¬ 
urement  of  its  current  dimensions  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  second  is  the  need  for  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  distinction  between  data  collected  for 
administrative  purposes  and  those  collected 
solely  for  statistical  and  research  purposes.  This 
distinction  is  fundamental,  and  must  be  more 
generally  understood  and  honored  by  legis¬ 
lators,  governmental  and  private  organizations, 
the  media,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  pursue  these 
general  factors  in  great  depth.  However,  they 
are  of  key  importance  in  understanding  and 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  privacy  and  confiden¬ 
tiality  so  far  as  the  Federal  statistical  system  is 
concerned. 

SOCIETY’S  “NEED  TO  KNOW” 

There  are  many  publics  that  have  a  need  for 
information  compiled  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  including  the  Government  itself.  An  al¬ 
leged  need  for  information,  however,  does  not 
automatically  justify  its  collection.  Before  data 
are  collected,  it  should  be  clearly  established 
that  they  are  needed  for  carrying  out  the  func¬ 
tions,  operations,  or  basic  missions  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  agency.  In  the  case  of  Federal  statistical 
agencies,  appropriate  statutory  authority  is  es¬ 
sential. 

In  recent  years,  a  great  deal  of  legislation  has 
been  passed  that  mandates  the  collection  of  new 
and  additional  statistical  information,  or  calls 
for  the  use  of  existing  information  for  the  im- 
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plementation  of  specific  governmental  pro¬ 
grams  or  in  determining  eligibility  requirements 
for  grant  programs.  In  these  instances  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  identified,  through  legislation,  specific 
areas  of  the  Government’s  “need  to  know.”  The 
appropriate  Federal  statistical  agencies  are  thus 
obliged  to  respond  to  these  needs  for  statistical 
information. 

There  are  several  dimensions  to  the  problem 
of  achieving  an  appropriate  balance  between 
the  individual’s  fundamental  right  to  privacy 
and  society’s  need  to  know.  Federal  statistical 
agencies,  in  carrying  out  their  legitimate  data- 
collection  functions,  sometimes  encounter  un¬ 
warranted  demands  by  others  for  further  access 
to  the  same  data  in  individually  identifiable 
form,  when  confidentiality  has  originally  been 
guranteed  to  respondents.  Efficiency  in  terms 
of  cost,  accuracy,  timeliness,  and  convenience 
through  use  of  existing  records  and  limited 
transfer  of  records  among  designated  agencies 
for  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  affected  agencies 
should  be  balanced  against  any  added  risks  to 
privacy  that  such  transfers  may  entail.  Demands 
for  collection  of  particular  items  of  information 
should  always  be  subject  to  the  check  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  social  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 

The  collection  of  statistical  information  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  existed  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Nation.  At  various  times,  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  enacted  and  other  mechanisms  es¬ 
tablished  to  help  insure  that  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  collected  is  intended  to  serve  legitimate 
public  purposes,  not  unduly  invasive  of  privacy, 
not  unduly  coercive  or  burdensome,  and  prop¬ 
erly  safeguarded  from  the  standpoint  of  confi¬ 
dentiality.  Some  of  these  goals  have  been  in¬ 
adequately  accomplished  in  existing  legislation 
and  regulations.  The  Committee  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  consider  and  evaluate  all  of  these 
aspects  but  has  focused  its  primary  attention  on 
privacy  and  confidentiality. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CASE-ACTION  PURPOSES  AND 
STATISTICAL  PURPOSES 

An  administrative  record  is  collected  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  on 
or  controlling  actions  of  an  individual  person  or 
other  entity.  The  actions  include  such  functions 
as  licensing,  registration,  inspection,  insuring, 
training,  regulating,  servicing,  diagnosing, 
treating,  charging,  paying,  or  conveying  other 
benefits  or  penalties.  The  administrative  record 
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is  often  valuable  to  the  individual  and  usually 
has  been  required  by  democratic  societies  to 
promote  general  welfare.  However,  it  is  these 
same  administrative  records  and  their  potential 
uses  that  are  the  source  of  concern  with  respect 
to  matters  of  privacy  and  confidentiality.  The 
individual,  or  reporting  entity,  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  that  such  records  might  contain  inaccu¬ 
rate  information  that  could  lead  to  improper  ac¬ 
tion,  that  something  will  be  discovered  about 
him  that  he  would  rather  not  have  known,  or 
that  some  undesired  action  concerning  him 
might  be  initiated  on  the  basis  of  the  record. 

Contrastingly,  the  statistical  record  has  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  purpose.  The  statistical  purpose 
is  to  augment  general  knowledge:  to  learn  the 
dimensions,  trends,  and  relationships  of  collec¬ 
tives  of  persons  or  other  entities.  The  individual 
identification  of  a  statistical  record  and  its  con¬ 
tents  is  held  confidential  from  all  except  the 
persons  collecting  and  compiling  the  aggregated 
data.  An  individual’s  record  is  not  used  to  de¬ 
termine  any  action  that  affects  that  individual 
except  through  the  contribution  of  the  record 
to  statistical  aggregates,  average,  or  measures  of 
relationships.  The  very  essence  of  statistical 
analysis  is  that  the  identity  of  individual  units  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  immaterial.  Individuals 
should  not  be  identifiable  in  the  output  of  a 
statistical  system. 

Understanding  of  statistical  purposes  and 
statistical  activities  is  enhanced  if  one  focuses  on 
the  point  just  stated:  Individuals  should  not  be 
identifiable  in  the  output  o{  a  statistical  opera¬ 
tion.  The  input  to  a  statistical  operation  almost 
always  consists  of  elements  that  are  initially  in¬ 
dividually  identifiable.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  individual  datum  continues  to  be  identified 
during  statistical  processing  as  a  particular 
datum  but  stripped  of  any  key  that  relates  it  to  a 
specific  person  or  entity.  Occasionally,  during 
the  processing  period,  it  is  necessary  that  access 
to  such  a  key  or  crosswalk  be  available  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  the  statistical  staff  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  Such  access  may  be  required,  for 
example,  in  order  to  correct  discrepancies, 
maintain  quality  control,  avoid  duplication, 
merge  two  statistical  files,  or  to  obtain  supple¬ 
mental  statistical  information  from  a  sample  of 
the  file.  In  a  proper  system,  the  statistical  staff 
with  such  limited  access  is  prohibited  from  di¬ 
vulging  identifiable  information  outside  the 
system  and  subject  to  penalties  should  it  do  so. 
In  any  event,  the  individual  identifiability  of 
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the  data  remains  within  the  system.  The  input  to 
a  statistical  operation  can  be  an  administrative 
record.  Within  the  statistical  operation  the  rec¬ 
ord  acquires  anonymity  and  retains  anonymity 
in  the  statistical  output. 

Privacy-Related  Legislation  and  Federal 
Agency  Experience 

BACKGROUND 

Since  several  recent  laws  have  had  an  impact 
on  the  statistical  programs  of  the  Government 
and  on  data  collection  in  general,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  asked  to  review  the  implications  of  these 
acts  and  the  regulations  implementing  them  for 
statistical  information  systems.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  was  asked  to  examine  proposed  new 
regulations  and  possible  new  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  confidentiality  and  the  transfer  of 
statistical  records  and  bring  such  proposals  to 
the  attention  of  the  statistical  community  for 
general  consideration. 

This  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  relevant  legislation  and  to  a  survey 
of  its  impact  on  the  statistical  system.  In  order 
to  obtain  information  systematically,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  sent  letters  to  25  government  agencies 
which  have  statistical  programs  asking  them  to 
designate  a  liaison  person  who  could  answer  our 
survey  and  help  us  keep  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments.  Fifteen  agencies  designated  liaison 
people  and,  of  those,  12  responded  in  some 
manner  to  our  questions. 

At  the  time  of  our  first  inquiry  (September 
1975),  several  agencies  felt  that  they  would  not 
have  any  problems  as  a  consequence  of  the  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act.  Although  this  chapter  of  our  report  is 
primarily  based  on  the  responses  of,  and  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  with,  the  agencies  that  replied  to 
our  questions,  we  also  comment  on  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  new  laws  on  other  agencies  as  well  as 
responding  agencies. 

Before  summarizing  the  legislation  and  our 
survey  findings,  it  may  be  useful  to  outline 
briefly  the  questions  asked.  Specifically,  we  re¬ 
quested  from  each  agency: 

1.  Background  information  on  its  statutes 
and  regulations  and  policies  pertaining  to 
privacy,  confidentiality,  and  disclosure  of 
data  in  various  forms; 

2.  A  general  statement  as  to  the  effect  the  var¬ 
ious  acts  are  having  on  statistical  activities 
of  the  agency; 
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3.  Specific  quantitative  information  with  respect 
to  the  effects  of  new  laws  on  resjxinse  rates, 
quality  of  data,  timeliness  of  responses,  and 
program  costs; 

4.  Identification  of  programs  and/or  projects 
which  may  be  discontinued  because  of  new 
restrictions; 

5.  A  description  of  any  problems  that  might 
be  caused  by  pending  legislation;  and 

6.  Any  other  information  which  the  agency 
thought  would  be  helpful  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

We  promised  the  cooperating  agencies  that 
they  could  place  restrictions  on  direct  citation  of 
specific  data  or  incidents.  While  most  reports 
did  not  label  any  information  “sensitive”  or  “re¬ 
stricted,”  some  information  was  so  characterized. 
Naturally,  only  the  broad  implications  of  those 
pieces  are  used  here.  We  thank  the  cooperating 
agencies  and  liaison  personnel  for  their  assist¬ 
ance.  In  addition,  other  government  statisticians 
discussed  these  issues  with  various  members  of 
the  Committee,  and  we  thank  them  for  their  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  since  the  Privacy  Act 
became  effective,  several  reports  referred  to  po¬ 
tential  rather  than  actual  problems.  We  have 
tried  to  follow  up  on  whether  these  problems 
have  materialized;  however,  we  were  unable  to 
keep  track  of  all  the  potential  problems  raised. 
Thus  the  current  report  should  be  regarded  as 
a  preliminary  one  to  be  updated  as  significant 
new  information  is  obtained. 

THE  FEDERAL  REPORTS  ACT 

Although  the  ASA  Committee  is  not  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  the  Federal 
Reports  Act,  commentary  is  appropriate  since 
the  act  empowers  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  exercise  broad  au¬ 
thority  over  the  collection  of  information 
gathered  from  the  public  by  Federal  agencies 
with  several  exemptions.  Independent  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  are  governed  separately  under  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General,  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  latter  authority 
was  granted  in  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  of  1973.  The  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  which  relate  to  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  information  are  discussed  in  the 
following. 

Transfers  of  Data. — Section  3508  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reports  Act  deals  with  the  transfer  of  data 
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from  one  agency  to  another.  Under  Section 
3508  (a),  when  data  are  obtained  in  confidence 
by  a  Federal  agency  and  transferred  to  a  second 
agency,  the  employees  of  the  receiving  agency 
are  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law  and 
penalties  for  disclosure  as  the  employees  of  the 
original  agency.  Under  Section  3508  (b),  infor¬ 
mation  collected  by  one  agency  may  be  released 
to  another  agency  if  any  of  the  following  four 
conditions  is  met: 

a.  If  the  information  is  in  the  form  of  statisti¬ 
cal  totals  or  summaries; 

b.  If  the  information  was  not  collected  under 
a  confidentiality  guarantee; 

c.  If  the  persons  supplying  the  information 
consent  to  its  transfer;  or 

d.  If  the  receiving  agency  has  mandatory  au¬ 
thority  to  collect  such  data. 

Of  these  four  conditions,  the  first  is  actually 
superfluous,  since  summarized  data  are  ex¬ 
changed  freely  among  all  agencies.  The  other 
three  conditions  have  had  such  limited  applica¬ 
bility  in  the  Federal  statistical  system  that  trans¬ 
fers  of  data  among  agencies  specifically  pre¬ 
scribed  under  this  act  have  been  extremely  rare. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  independent  regula¬ 
tory  agencies,  the  limited  success  in  enforcing 
the  fourth  condition  prompted  the  Comptroller 
General  to  investigate  the  current  practices  and 
recommend  substantial  changes  in  both  agency 
practice  and  in  Congressional  legislation. ‘ 

The  changes  recommended  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  were  drawn  in  light  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  independent  regulatory  agencies  from 
the  Federal  Reports  Act’s  authority  through  the 
Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act.  A  new 
section,  3512,  added  to  44  U.S.C.,  Chapter  35, 
requires  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  in  obtaining  information  already  filed  with 
a  Federal  agency  and  seeks  to  minimize  the 
compliance  burden  on  businesses  and  others 
required  to  respond  to  various  surveys.  Effec¬ 
tive  use  of  records  transfers  to  ease  the  report¬ 
ing  burden  is  an  important  issue  influencing 
both  confidentiality  practices  and  survey  re¬ 
sponses.  Clearance  of  survey  forms  with  the 
Comptroller  General  requires  his  finding  that 
the  information  is  not  presently  available  from 
another  Federal  agency.®  A  number  of  records 
transfers  have  occurred  under  this  provision, 
many  of  them  without  confidentiality  guaran¬ 
tees.  In  other  cases,  the  transfers  are  subject  to 
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Section  3508  (a)  which  guarantees  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  after  transfer  that  the  data  were  given 
previously. 

Relationship  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  to  Other 
Legislation. — This  subject  is  discussed  in  Section 
15  of  Attachment  A  to  Circular  No.  A-40  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Section  15 
indicates  that  the  Attachment  of  which  it  is  a 
part  does  not  limit  the  responsibilities  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  corporate  persons,  nor  does  it  limit 
the  responsibilities  of  Federal  agencies  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  or  Privacy  Acts.  In 
their  statements  requesting  approval  of  collec¬ 
tion  forms,  agencies  must  include  a  statement 
that  their  procedures  comply  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  sections  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
and  Privacy  Acts. 

PRIVACY  ACT 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  was  designed  to 
permit  individuals  to  determine  what  records 
pertaining  to  them  are  collected,  kept,  used, 
and  disseminated  by  government  agencies;  to 
enable  people  to  correct  their  records;  and  to 
allow  them  to  prevent  records  obtained  for  one 
purpose  being  made  available  for  another  pur¬ 
pose  without  their  consent.  However,  it  does 
allow  some  disclosure  ■*  of  data  without  indi¬ 
vidual  consent  and  sets  forth  rules  on  coverage 
of  data  systems  and  public  notice.  Although 
much  of  the  impetus  for  the  act  stemmed  from 
improper  use  of  administrative  records,  rather 
than  statistical  data,  its  principal  provisions  are 
applied  to  both.  This  section  will  be  devoted  to 
the  impact  on  statistics  of  some  provisions  of  the 
Privacy  Act. 


*  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Status  of  GAO's  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  Under  the  Federal  Reports  /trt.  May  28,  1976 
OSP-76-14. 

®  In  practice,  there  are  some  problems  in  determining 
whether  equivalent  information  is  available  from  another 
agency.  In  the  case  of  chemical  manufacturers,  formulas 
submitted  to  OSHA  require  a  standard  error  of  less  than 
or  equal  to  5%,  while  the  same  formulas  submitted 
to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  re¬ 
quire  a  standard  error  of  less  than  or  equal  to  0.\% — the 
latter  approaching  a  trade  secret  accuracy  and  requiring 
different  guarantees  of  confidentiality  and  protection. 

^The  Committee  believes  that  the  term  “disclosure”  as 
used  in  the  Privacy  Act  is  not  always  appropriate  and  pro¬ 
poses  the  use  of  the  word  “transfer”  when  the  transfer  is 
for  statistical  purposes  only  and  confidentiality  is  main¬ 
tained.  See  p.  382. 
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Coverage  Issues. — Section  552a(a)  of  the  Privacy 
Act  provides  definitions  of  terms  such  as  “indi¬ 
vidual,”  “record.”  and  “system  of  records” 
which  determine  what  kinds  of  data-collection 
and  recordkeeping  activities  are  subject  to  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Section  552a(m)  describes  the  conditions 
under  which  systems  of  records  operated  by  con¬ 
tractors  for  Federal  agencies  are  covered. 

Further  clarification  of  both  sections  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  OMB  Guidelines.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  considerable  uncertainty  among 
agency  officials  responsible  for  compliance  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  surveys  conducted 
for  the  agencies  by  contractors  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Privacy  Act. 

In  May  1976  HEW’s  General  Counsel  reached 
the  conclusion  that 

.  .  .  the  requirements  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  are  not  applicable  to  HEW  research  and 
other  contracts  which  call  for  the  contractor 
merely  to  furnish  to  the  HEW  contracting 
agency  statistical  or  other  reports,  even 
though  it  is  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  system  of  records  to  perform  the 
contract.® 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  contractor  conducts  a 
sample  survey  of  individuals  for  an  HEW 
agency  but  does  not  turn  over  identifiable  rec¬ 
ords  to  HEW,  the  survey  does  not  come  under 
any  of  the  Privacy  Act  requirements.  The  mem¬ 
orandum  does  urge  HEW  contracting  officers 
to  include  in  contracts,  where  appropriate, 
“.  .  .  provisions  designed  to  protect  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  the  records  and  the  privacy  of  individ¬ 
uals  identified  in  the  records.”  ®  Other  agencies 
have  followed  HEW’s  lead  and  exempted  contract 
surveys  from  Privacy  Act  requirements  as  long 
as  no  identifiable  records  are  turned  over  to  the 
agency. 

A  specific  provision  of  the  Privacy  Act,  the 
scope  of  applicability  of  which  is  unclear,  is 
552a(b)(5),  which  provides  for  disclosure  of 
records  without  consent, 

to  a  recipient  who  has  provided  the  agency 
with  advance  adequate  written  assurance  that 
the  record  will  be  used  solely  as  a  statistical 
research  or  reporting  record,  and  the  record 
is  to  be  transferred  in  a  form  that  is  not  indi¬ 
vidually  identifiable. 

The  provision  is  internally  contradictory,  be¬ 
cause  a  “record”  is  earlier  defined  as  an  item  or 


collection  of  information  that  includes  some 
type  of  identifier.  Thus  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  provision  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  re¬ 
lease  of  “public  use”  microdata  files,  i.e.,  tape 
files  of  individual  records  from  which  iden¬ 
tifiers  have  been  removed  and  other  data  sup¬ 
pressed  to  the  extent  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  disclosure  of  information  about  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  OMB  Guidelines  and  the  legislative 
history  do  not  offer  any  substantial  clarification. 

Agencies  would,  of  course,  have  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pledges  required 
by  552a(b)(5)  from  most  prospective  recipients 
of  microdata  files.  The  Committee  has  not  yet 
received  any  authoritative  information  as  to 
whether  violation  of  such  a  pledge  would  make 
the  recipient  subject  to  criminal  penalties,  as  for 
example  in  552a(i)(3).  Disclosures  of  microdata 
under  552a(b)(5)  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
agency  as  required  in  552a(c). 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Privacy  Act, 
the  principal  agencies  releasing  such  public  use 
files  for  research  and  statistical  purposes  had 
varying  policies  concerning  their  acquisition 
and  use  as  well  as  for  protection  from  possible 
identification  of  individual  records.  None  of  the 
agencies  uniformly  required  recipients  of  such 
files  to  provide  advance  written  assurances  of 
the  type  required  in  552a(b)(5).  As  far  as  the 
Committee  has  been  able  to  determine,  there 
have  been  no  substantial  changes  in  agency 
policies  so  far,  although  several  agencies  have 
indicated  that  they  are  carefully  reviewing  the 
content  of  their  public  use  files  to  be  reasonably 
certain  that  specific  individuals  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified. 

A  recently  published  reference  manual  on  the 
Privacy  Act,^  in  discussing  552a(b)(5)  and  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  OMB  Guidelines,  takes 
the  position  that  for  any  release  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  microdata  files  derived  from  a  Privacy 
Act  record  system,  not  only  must  the  records  be 
stripped  of  individual  identifiers,  but  the 
agency  releasing  the  records  must  also  insure 
that  the  identities  of  individuals  cannot  rea- 


*  William  H.  Taft,  memorandum  to  John  Ottina,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  for  Administration  and  Management,  HEW, 
“Application  of  Privacy  Act  to  HEW  Contracts,”  May  14, 
1976. 

Ubid. 

^  A.  A.  Bushkin,  and  S.  1.  Schaen.The  Privacy  Act  of  1974: 
A  Reference  Manual  for  Compliance,  McLean,  Va.:  System 
Development  Corporation,  1976. 
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sonably  be  deduced  by  combining  various  statis¬ 
tical  records  or  by  reference  to  public  records  or 
other  available  sources  of  information.  If  all  of 
these  conditions  are  met,  it  is  not  clear  why  any 
sort  of  pledge  limiting  the  use  of  the  file  needs 
to  be  required  from  recipients.  It  might  also  be 
argued  that  existing  files  meeting  all  of  these 
requirements  would  have  to  be  released  if  re¬ 
quested  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  Committee  felt  that  some  of  the  mi¬ 
crodata  files  currently  being  made  available 
without  restrictions  do  not  meet  the  second  re¬ 
quirement  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  i.e.,  that  it  should  be  reasonably  certain 
that  a  user  who  tried  would  not  be  able  to 
clearly  identify  certain  individuals  whose  rec¬ 
ords  were  included  in  the  file.  This  is  especially 
true  of  files  which  include  records  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  certain  subclasses  of  the  population  or 
which  provide  large  amounts  of  demographic 
and  detailed  financial  information  with  even 
moderately  detailed  geographic  or  institutional 
identification  for  each  individual  included  in 
the  file. 

Public  Notices. — Section  (e)(4)  of  the  Privacy 
Act  requires  that  a  notice  be  published  at  least 
annually  in  the  Federal  Register  for  each  record 
system.®  There  are  no  exemptions  from  this  re¬ 
quirement.  Under  OMB  Guidelines,  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  significant  additions  to  existing  sys¬ 
tems  can  become  operative  only  after  a  waiting 
period  of  60  days  following  submittal  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  notice  to  OMB  and  Congress. 

OMB  Circular  No,  A-108,  issued  July  1,  1975, 
pursuant  to  Section  552a(f)  of  the  Privacy  Act, 
required  that  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  “not  later  than  November  30, 
1975  and  annually  thereafter  compile  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  compendium  of  agency  rules  and  notices 
and  make  that  publication  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  low  cost.”  The  first  such  compendium,  en¬ 
titled  Protecting  Your  Right  to  Privacy  ($5.00), 
does  not  show  a  date  of  issue  but,  according  to 
the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register,  was  issued  on 
February  13,  1976.  It  contains  a  digest  of  every 
system  of  records  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  through  October  19,  1975.  The  digest  of 
each  notice  contains  three  items; 

•  The  name  of  the  system; 

•  Categories  of  individuals  on  whom  records 
are  maintained;  and 
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•  The  place  where  a  person  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  whether  the  record  system  contains 
information  about  him. 

In  addition,  for  each  agency  there  is  an  index 
showing  the  location  in  the  Federal  Register  (date 
of  issue  and  page)  of  the  complete  record  sys¬ 
tems  notices  published  for  that  agency. 

The  required  annual  updates  of  systems 
notices  have  been  published  in  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  starting  in  September  1976.  As  of  November 
1976,  virtually  all  agency  notices  had  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  ex¬ 
pects  to  publish  a  new  compendium,  which  will 
include  both  agency  regulations  and  systems 
notices,  in  early  1977. 

There  is  no  convenient  way  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  about  new  record  systems  or  changes 
in  existing  systems  for  which  notices  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  between  the  annual 
updates.  Persons  wanting  more  details  about  a 
specific  system,  such  as  the  record  content  and 
the  routine  uses  of  the  system  or  about  the  sys¬ 
tems  published  by  a  particular  agency,  would 
either  have  to  search  carefully  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  or  contact  the  agency  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  has  learned  that  some  agen¬ 
cies  are  receiving  public  inquiries  relating  to  the 
information  published  in  some  of  their  systems 
notices.  These  inquiries  have  addressed  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  whether  consent  was  obtained 
from  individuals  whose  program  records  were 
matched  with  records  from  other  agencies  for 
statistical  purposes  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  certain  types  of  identifiable  records 
could  be  made  available  to  other  agencies  for 
use  in  follow-up  studies. 

Notification  Procedures. — Section  (e)(3)  of  the 
Privacy  Act  requires  that  each  person  asked  to 
provide  information  for  a  system  of  records  be 
advised  of: 

•  The  authority  for  requesting  the  informa¬ 
tion; 

•  Whether  response  is  mandatory  or  volun¬ 
tary; 


*  According  to  the  Privacy  Act,  “the  term  ‘system  of  rec¬ 
ords’  means  a  group  of  any  records  under  the  control  of 
any  agency  from  which  information  is  retrieved  by  the 
name  of  the  individual  or  by  some  identifying  number, 
symbol,  or  other  identifying  particular  assigned  to  the  in¬ 
dividual." 
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•  Principal  purposes  for  which  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  be  used; 

•  “Routine  uses,”  i.e.,  disclosures  which  may 
be  made  of  the  information;  and 

•  Effects  on  the  individual  of  not  providing 
all  or  part  of  the  requested  information. 

The  operating  implications  and  the  ethical  is¬ 
sues  arising  from  this  requirement  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  for  (a)  data  collected  solely  for  statisti¬ 
cal  purposes,  as  in  censuses  and  surveys  and  (b) 
data  initially  obtained  for  program  or  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  and  subsequently  used  for 
statistical  or  research  purposes.  We  will  treat 
these  two  cases  separately. 

(a)  Data  Collected  for  Statistical  Purposes  On¬ 
ly.  Many  people  have  expressed  concern  that 
compliance  with  Privacy  Act  notification  re¬ 
quirements  would  lead  to  substantial  decline  in 
respondent  cooperation  in  voluntary  surveys.  So 
far,  none  of  the  agencies  reporting  to  the 
Committee  has  presented  evidence  of  serious 
problems  in  this  respect.  Small  increases  in  re¬ 
fusal  rates  have  been  observed  in  the  Census 
Bureau’s  Current  Population  Survey,  and  in  the 
Health  Interview  Survey  and  the  Current  Medi¬ 
care  Survey,  the  latter  two  of  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  HEW  agen¬ 
cies.  However,  completion  rates  for  these  sur¬ 
veys  are  still  high  by  any  standard. 

The  lack  of  any  significant  effect  in  major 
surveys  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  (e)(3)  requirements  were  already  being 
met  when  the  Privacy  Act  took  effect.  For 
example,  explicit  statements  about  surveys 
being  voluntary  became  routine  in  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  starting  in  1973. 
An  experiment  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that 
policy  showed  that  there  was  a  drop  of  about 
5%  in  response  to  the  initial  mailing  of  a 
self-administered  questionnaire  when  an  ex¬ 
plicit  statement  about  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  survey  was  included  in  the  covering  letter. 
The  overall  response  after  a  series  of  mail  and 
personal  follow-ups  was  about  the  same  for  both 
test  panels,  hence  the  net  result  of  including  the 
statement  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  cost  of 
achieving  the  desired  completion  rates. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  reported 
on  a  small  experiment  conducted  just  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Privacy  Act.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  expansion  as  required  by  the  Privacy 
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Act  of  the  notification  statement  to  persons 
asked  to  supply  information  in  telephone  inter¬ 
views  resulted  in  a  significant  drop  in  coopera¬ 
tion  rates.  This  drop  was  attributed  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  the  Privacy  Act  version  of  the 
statement  included  specific  references  to  survey 
questions  which  related  to  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  While  there  have  been  no 
substantial  decreases  in  response  to  major  sur¬ 
veys,  more  serious  problems  may  arise  later. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  uses  of  statisti¬ 
cal  data,  many  of  which  are  not  known  in  ad¬ 
vance,  it  is  essentially  impossible  to  describe 
statistical  uses  in  a  simple  statement.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Committee  is  concerned  that  some 
notification  statements  now  in  use  may  not 
comply  with  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
(e)(3)  requirements.  Some  agencies  which  do 
not  have  full  statutory  authority  to  deny  access 
to  survey  data  for  nonstatistical  purposes  are 
not  making  that  fact  known  in  their  notification 
statements.  Also,  statements  about  uses  often 
are  worded  in  a  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
release  of  public  use  microdata  files  (individual 
records  with  identifiers  such  as  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  deleted)  when  such  releases  are  in  fact 
made. 

Some  agencies  merge  data  from  administra¬ 
tive  records  available  internally  or  from  another 
agency  with  data  from  survey  responses  of  the 
same  individuals  either  to  supplement  the  sur¬ 
vey  information  or  to  check  its  accuracy.  Re¬ 
spondents  to  surveys  are  not  generally  informed 
in  specific  terms  of  plans  for  this  kind  of  match¬ 
ing  study.  Sometimes  it  is  impractical  to  provide 
such  notification,  but  the  process  is  still  statisti¬ 
cal  and  does  not  involve  individual  disclosure. 

Similarly,  the  requirement  to  include  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  routine  uses  in  the  notification 
statement  is  troublesome  in  the  sense  that  it  may 
tend  to  load  the  statement  with  complex  mate¬ 
rial  which  has  little  if  any  bearing  on  protection 
of  respondents’  interests  and  yet  may  make 
them  hesitant  to  provide  information.  Thus  if 
survey  data  with  identifiers  are  to  be  processed 
by  a  contractor  operating  under  the  same  con¬ 
fidentiality  provisions  as  the  sponsoring  agency, 
a  routine  use  statement  about  the  transfer  of 
data  to  the  contractor  presumably  must  be  in¬ 
cluded.®  HEW  has  required  for  all  record  sys- 

*  However,  if  the  decision  to  contract  the  processing  is 
made  after  the  data  are  collected,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
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terns,  excepting  only  systems  maintained  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  a  routine 
use  notification  providing,  “Disclosure  may  be 
made  to  a  congressional  office  from  the  record 
of  an  individual  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  congressional  office  made  at  the  request  of 
that  individual.”  Although  this  routine  use  is 
clearly  intended  to  benefit  the  individual,  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  (e)(3)  notification  statement  for  a 
survey  might  easily  be  misunderstood  by  re¬ 
spondents  leading  to  an  increase  in  refusals  to 
participate  in  the  survey.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
individual  data  from  a  statistical  survey  would 
be  useful  to  the  individual  or  his  Congressman 
in  this  contest;  clearly  the  intent  of  this  routine 
use  is  to  make  administrative  records  more 
readily  available  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  trying  to  help  constituents. 

(b)  Data  Initially  Collected  for  Administrative 
Purposes  and  Subsequently  Used  for  Statistical  Pur¬ 
poses.  The  Committee  has  several  observations  in 
connection  with  the  Privacy  Act  approach  to 
notification  as  it  applies  to  statistical  uses  of 
administrative  records: 

l.The  mandatory/voluntary  distinction  is 
often  meaningless  to  persons  supplying  in¬ 
formation  for  program  purposes.  Even 
where  the  information  may  not  be  required 
by  law,  failure  to  supply  information  is  likely 
to  result  in  loss  of  significant  benefits.  The  use 
of  the  word  voluntary  in  this  context  seems 
inappropriate.  Perhaps  the  problem  derives 
from  the  attempt  to  cover  a  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions  with  just  two  terms — mandatory  and 
voluntary. 

2.  Provision  of  full  detail  concerning  uses  and 
disclosure  for  statistical  purposes  may  re¬ 
quire  lengthy  and  complex  statements.  As 
the  following  examples  show,  different 
agencies  have  used  different  approaches  to 
describe  statistical  uses  of  data  provided  by 
individuals. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
makes  available  to  persons  submitting  in¬ 
formation  in  connection  with  claims  for 
benefits  and  other  transactions  a  pamphlet 
(Form  SSA-5000)  containing  an  extensive 
list  of  uses  and  potential  disclosures,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  for  statistical  purposes. 
However,  a  person  applying  for  a  Social 
Security  number  (in  some  cases  this  is  a 
parent  applying  on  behalf  of  a  child)  is 
given  a  much  shorter  statement  (DHEW 
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Publication  No.  (SSA)  76-10034)  which 
makes  only  a  broad  reference  to  uses  of  the 
information  for  research  purposes.  The 
shorter  statement  does,  however,  mention 
the  availability  of  Form  SSA-5000  to  per¬ 
sons  wanting  more  detailed  information. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  its 
“Privacy  Act  Notification,”  included  with 
the  Federal  income  tax  forms  for  1975, 
makes  only  one  explicit  reference  to  statis¬ 
tical  use  of  the  information  provided  by  fil¬ 
ers,  namely,  that  information  on  residence 
will  be  provided  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  “for  revenue  sharing  and  other  Census 
purposes.”  However,  the  listing  of  routine 
uses  in  the  statement  includes  one  for  dis¬ 
closure  “to  other  Federal  Agencies,”  which 
is  certainly  broad  enough  to  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  record  transfers. 

3.  Over  time,  new  potential  uses  of  adminis¬ 
trative  data  for  statistical  purposes  are 
likely  to  appear.  There  may  be  general 
agreement  that  such  new  uses  are  desirable 
and  can  be  made  under  conditions  which 
offer  full  protection  against  use  of  the  in¬ 
formation  for  nonstatistical  purposes. 
However,  even  if  the  agency  is  conscien¬ 
tious  about  updating  its  Privacy  Act  notifi¬ 
cation  statements  to  cover  new  uses,  per¬ 
sons  who  have  previously  supplied  the  in¬ 
formation  will  not  have  been  directly  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  new  uses.  It  is  often  practically 
and  economically  unfeasible  to  contact  the 
individuals  who  have  previously  supplied 
information  either  to  obtain  specific  con¬ 
sent  or  to  notify  them  of  new  uses. 

4.  In  some  cases,  information  subsequently 
used  and  disclosed  to  other  agencies  for 
statistical  purposes  is  supplied  by  third  par¬ 
ties,  e.g.,  information  on  earnings  of  indi¬ 
viduals  submitted  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  by  their  employers.  In  such 
cases  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  notification 
to  the  subject  individual.  In  the  case  of  SSA 
earnings  information,  the  only  notification 
to  the  individual  occurs  at  the  time  he 
applies  for  a  Social  Security  number,  which 
is  often  done  when  he  is  a  minor  or  even  in 
his  behalf  as  an  infant. 

publish  a  modified  systems  notice  covering  the  new- 
routine  use  in  the  Federal  Register,  hut  the  respondent  will 
never  be  notified  directly. 
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Disclosure  or  Transfer. — Section  552a(b)  of  the 
Privacy  Act  lists  1 1  conditions  under  which  in¬ 
formation  from  record  systems  can  he  disclosed 
hy  an  agency  without  written  consent  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  individuals.  These  conditions  are  permis¬ 
sive.  No  agency  is  required  to  disclose  any  in¬ 
formation  by  these  conditions,  except  where 
disclosure  is  required  by  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  or  by  a  valid  compulsory  order 
such  as  a  subpoena.  Some  of  the  disclosures 
permitted  under  the  Privacy  Act  may  be  prohib¬ 
ited  by  other  statues  and  regulations. 

Agencies  were  asked  to  report  on  the  effects  of 
new  legislation  on  their  transfer  policies  of  indi¬ 
vidual  records  with  identifiers  for  statistical  and 
research  purposes.  Only  one  agency  informed 
the  Committee  of  any  discontinuances  of  trans¬ 
fers  for  research  and  statistical  purposes.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  no  longer  re¬ 
leases  Continuous  Work  History  Sample  mi¬ 
crodata  files  with  Social  Security  numbers  to 
state  unemployment  insurance  agencies.  It  has 
also  suspended  a  procedure  whereby  files  con¬ 
taining  survey  data  collected  by  university  re¬ 
searchers  merged  with  SSA  earnings  data  and 
bearing  case  numbers  (not  individual  iden¬ 
tifiers)  were  made  available  to  the  university  re¬ 
search  group.  Discontinuance  of  these  transfers 
was  based  on  a  policy  judgment  that  they  did 
not  come  under  the  Privacy  Act  definition  of 
routine  use.  Their  resumption  is  currently 
under  consideration. 

The  Committee  learned  recently  that  IRS  has 
discontinued,  on  Privacy  Act  grounds,  address 
locator  services  it  had  been  providing  to  qual¬ 
ified  researchers  conducting  follow-up  studies. 
At  the  Federal  level,  IRS  records  are  potentially 
the  best  source  of  current-address  information 
for  a  large  proportion  of  all  U.  S.  citizens  and 
residents.  Loss  of  this  source  will  undoubtedly 
increase  the  cost  of  epidemiological  and  other 
follow-up  studies  of  groups  of  individuals  for 
whom  the  researcher  does  not  have  current  ad¬ 
dresses. 

The  lack  of  further  information  about  disclo¬ 
sures  for  statistical  purposes  discontinued  or 
denied  on  Privacy  Act  grounds  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  there  have  not  been  other  in¬ 
stances.  The  agencies  reporting  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  do  not  include  all  Federal  agencies  which 
maintain  records  of  potential  value  for  research 
and  statistical  purposes.  Requests  for  disclosure 
are  often  denied  on  an  informal  basis,  and  no 


systematic  records  are  kept  of  those  that  are 
formally  denied. 

The  Privacy  Act  provides  for  only  three  kinds 
of  disclosure  without  consent  for  statistical  and 
research  purposes,  namely: 

•  Within  the  agency,  to  officials  as  needed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties; 

•  To  the  Census  Bureau  for  its  authorized 
statistical  purposes;  or 

•  For  a  routine  use,  defined  as  one  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  originally  collected. 

The  Committee  observes  that,  depending 
largely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  “com¬ 
patible,”  some  disclosures  for  beneficial  re¬ 
search  studies  may  be  precluded  by  this  set  of 
options. 

The  Committee  is  also  concerned  about  the 
use  of  the  term  “disclosure”  in  the  act  when  it 
refers  to  transfers  of  individually  identifiable 
records  for  statistical  purposes.  The  word  dis¬ 
closure  implies  much  more  than  this.  For  this 
reason,  we  have  used  disclosure  only  in  discus¬ 
sing  specific  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act. 
Elsewhere  we  refer  to  transfers  for  statistical 
use  as  “transfers.” 

Matching  studies  involving  Census  records 
have  been  facilitated  by  use  of  the  “Census 
agent”  appointment  procedure.  This  provision 
permits  employees  of  other  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  to  be  sworn  as  Census  agents  and 
thereby  to  have  access  to  Census  reports,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  on  disclosure  and  penalties 
for  violation  which  apply  to  all  Census  employ¬ 
ees.  Use  of  this  provision  is  restricted  to  Census 
Bureau  programs,  to  work  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Census  Bureau  and  other  agencies,  and 
to  projects  undertaken  by  Census  for  other 
agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

One  difficult  issue  in  the  general  area  of  dis¬ 
closure  is  that  of  the  disclosure  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  identifiable  records  from 
surveys.  The  GAO  has  broad  responsibilities  for 
oversight  of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
and  Federal  contractors.  In  one  instance,  a  sur¬ 
vey  contractor  made  the  names  of  a  sample  of 
manpower  trainees  available  to  GAO  so  that 
GAO  employees  could  verify  the  procedures 
used  to  select  the  sample.  Such  disclosures  to 
GAO  are  permitted  under  552a(b)(10)  of  the 
Privacy  Act. 
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Access. — Section  552a(d)  of  the  Privacy  Act 
gives  an  individual  the  right  to  inspect  or  copy 
information  about  him  contained  in  a  system  of 
records.  Exemption  from  this  requirement  is 
provided,  in  Section  552a(k)(4),  for  record  sys¬ 
tems  “required  by  statute  to  be  maintained  and 
used  solely  as  statistical  records.” 

Many  record  systems  which  are  intended  to 
be  used  only  for  statistical  purposes  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  by  statute  to  such  purposes  and,  therefore, 
do  not  qualify  for  the  (k)(4)  exemption.  Some 
agencies  had  expressed  a  fear  that  the  task  of 
complying  with  individual  requests  for  access  to 
records  in  such  systems  would  substantially 
interfere  with  the  regular  statistical  uses  of 
these  systems.  However,  none  of  the  Federal 
agencies  reporting  to  the  Committee  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  substantial  number  of  requests  for  such 
records,  and  this  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  a 
problem.  Some  agencies  did  devote  significant 
resources  to  systems  modifications  needed  to  re¬ 
spond  readily  to  any  requests  for  access  which 
might  occur. 

Clearance  Requirements. — The  Privacy  Act  and 
the  associated  OMB  Guidelines  and  agency  regu¬ 
lations  impose  detailed  clearance  requirements 
for  establishment  of  new  records  systems  and 
for  modification  of  existing  systems  including 
the  establishment  of  new  routine  uses  to  permit 
transfers  for  statistical  and  research  purposes. 

One  agency  felt  that  these  new  requirements, 
which  call  for  a  waiting  period  of  two  months 
before  a  new  system  becomes  operational  (e.g., 
before  data  can  be  collected  in  a  survey),  might 
seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies 
to  initiate  new  surveys  on  a  timely  basis.  This 
would  be  especially  true  of  ad  hoc  surveys  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  special  needs. 

BUCKLEY  AMENDMENT 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  (Section  438  of  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Provisions  Act,  20  U.S.C.  1232(g)  requires 
that  local  and  state  educational  agencies  provide 
parents  and  eligible  students  the  right  of  access 
to  the  students’  school  records.  It  also  provides, 
with  certain  exceptions,  that  school  record  data 
may  not  be  made  available  to  other  than  school 
personnel  in  a  personally  identifiable  manner 
unless  there  is  informed  written  consent  of  the 
parents.  No  exception  is  made  for  confidential 
statistical  use  of  the  information  from  school 
records.  The  right  to  consent  accorded  to  par- 
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ents  transfers  to  a  postsecondary  student  or  a 
student  18  years  or  more  old.  The  written  con¬ 
sent  must  be  signed  and  dated  by  the  parent  or 
eligible  student  and  include  the  following:  (1)  a 
specification  of  the  records  to  be  disclosed,  (2) 
the  purpose(s)  for  which  the  information  is  to 
be  used,  and  (3)  the  party  or  class  of  parties  to 
whom  the  information  is  to  be  made  available.  A 
general  exception  to  the  written-consent  re¬ 
quirement  is  directory  information,  which  may 
include  a  student’s  name,  address,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  degrees  and 
awards  received,  and  certain  other  information, 
such  as  participation  in  sports  or  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  Parents  or  eligible  students  have  the 
right  to  withhold  the  release  of  directory  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  seen  that  this  law  goes  much 
farther  in  restricting  access  to  school  records 
(beyond  directory  information)  than  the  Privacy 
Act  does  in  restricting  access  to  Federal  agency 
records. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  report  that  regulations  for 
the  part  of  the  Buckley  Amendment  covering 
access  to  school  records  for  statistical  purposes 
have  not  yet  been  promulgated.  They  express 
concern  that  the  amendment  provides  restric¬ 
tions  that  will  result  in  higher  cost  and  less  valid 
statistical  information.  Their  concerns  are  sev¬ 
eral.  One  problem  is  a  tendency  to  have  samples 
of  students  drawn  in  nonidentifiable  form  by 
school  administrators  or  teachers  or  other 
school  personnel.  They  are  concerned  that  such 
loss  of  control  over  sample  selection  may  result 
in  less  acceptable  samples.  Also,  they  indicate 
that  they  are  altering  the  designs  of  some  sur¬ 
veys  to  avoid  the  collection  of  information  from 
school  records  that  would  otherwise  be  desira¬ 
ble.  This  loss  will  reduce  the  utility  of  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained.  Also,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
validate  and  evaluate  information  obtained 
from  students  or  parents  by  checking  against 
school  records.  They  add  that  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  concern  that  school  cooperation  with 
statistical  studies  will  be  reduced  with  adminis¬ 
trators  denying  access  to  information  about  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  concern  arises  because  the  Buckley 
Amendment  requires  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  withhold  funds  from  any  educa¬ 
tional  agency  or  institution  that  has  a  policy  or 
practice  of  permitting  the  release  of  personally 
identifiable  information  from  school  records 
without  appropriate  consent.  Experience  until 
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now  tends  to  confirm  that  some  administrators 
are  not  cooperating  in  surveys.  This  tendency 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  provision  in  the  act 
that  the  refusal  of  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  to  provide  personally  identifiable  data 
on  students  or  their  families  shall  not  constitute 
sufficient  grounds  for  a  denial  of  funds. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  concern  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  educational  statistics  will  suf¬ 
fer  as  a  result  of  the  amendment,  and  costs  will 
be  increased.  More  experience  is  needed  for  de¬ 
finitive  results,  but  recent  changes  in  practices 
to  comply  with  the  amendment  are  a  basis  for 
concern. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (Public  Law 
89-487  and  Public  Law  93-502)  was  the  first 
Government  statute  devoted  entirely  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  access  to  Government  information, 
and  generally  prevents  the  Government  from 
withholding  the  data  requested.  There  are, 
however,  several  exempted  categories  of  infor¬ 
mation  (see  Section  (b)).  The  relevant  ones, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  statistical  system,  are: 

a.  Information  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  statute; 

b.  Trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 
information  obtained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential;  and 

c.  Personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar  files, 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal, 
privacy. 

In  1976,  an  amendment  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA)  changed  exemption  (a), 
the  statutory  exemption,  to  limit  its  applicability 
to  any  statute  which  “(A)  requires  that  the  mat¬ 
ters  be  withheld  from  the  public  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  no  discretion  on  the  issue,  or  (B) 
establishes  particular  criteria  for  withholding  or 
refers  to  particular  types  of  matters  to  be  with¬ 
held.”*®  Some  agencies,  such  as  Census  and 
NCHS,  have  confidentiality  statutes  which  qual¬ 
ify  under  the  amended  exemption  (a)  of  FOIA. 
However,  most  agencies  that  collect  data  for 
statistical  purposes  under  a  promise  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  are  no  longer,  or  never  have  been, 
protected  from  FOIA  requests  by  statute,  and  in 
order  to  withhold  the  data,  these  agencies  must 
rely  on  exemptions  (b)  and  (c).  Various  legal 
cases,  usually  involving  regulatory  agency  data 
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and/or  disclosure  to  Congress,  suggest  that 
demonstrating  that  data  fall  into  these  exempt 
categories  is  not  routine.  Indeed,  recent  articles 
written  by  lawyers  suggest  that  some  judges 
interpret  FOIA  as  prohibiting  any  exempted 
disclosure,  while  others  say  that  it  allows  (but 
does  not  require)  the  Government  to  withhold 
such  data.  One  writer"  pointed  out  that  a 
pledge  of  confidentiality  is  insufficient  to  im¬ 
munize  information  from  disclosure  since  if  it 
were,  agencies  could  collect  all  information  with 
such  a  pledge  and  thereby  frustrate  the  FOIA. 

Recently  there  have  been  several  reverse 
FOIA  cases  in  which  corporations  have  sued 
government  agencies  in  order  to  prevent  disclo¬ 
sure  of  information  which  they  consider  finan¬ 
cial  or  trade  secrets  to  private  parties  or  even 
congressional  committees.*®  In  a  recent  case, 
Ashland  Oil  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  v. 
Congressman  Moss,  the  company  attempted  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
transmitting  information  on  some  of  its  oil  and 
gas  reserves  (in  identifiable  form)  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations, 
as  the  law  establishing  the  FTC  also  prohibits 
public  disclosure  of  trade  secrets.  At  first,  the 
FTC  treated  Congressman  Moss’  letter  as  an 
FOIA  request,  as  it  was  not  made  in  his  capacity 
as  Subcommittee  chairman,  and  denied  it.  Later 
the  FTC  felt  it  must  comply  when  he  wrote  in 
his  official  capacity,  but  urged  him  and  his  staff 
to  honor  the  confidential  nature  of  the  material. 
However,  the  company  sued  to  prevent  release 
of  its  report  to  the  Subcommittee  because  it  felt 
that  once  the  material  was  given  to  Congress  it 
would  inevitably  be  released  to  the  public.  In 
September  1976,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
two  to  one  opinion,  upheld  a  lower  court’s  find¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  release  of  the  data  by  the 
FTC  to  Congress.  In  a  related  case,  FTC  v. 
Texacoi5l7  F.  3d  p.  '37  D.C.  Circuit  1975),  a 
court  ruled  that  it  must  give  permission  before 
FTC  could  transmit  confidential  oil  company 
information  to  Congress  or  use  such  informa¬ 
tion  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  FTC’s  own 
investigation.  The  FTC  is  challenging  this  re- 

Public  Law  94-409,  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act, 
September  13,  1976. 

"  G.  L.  Waples,  “The  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  A 
Seven-Year  Assessment,”  Columbia  Law  Review,  894-959, 
1974. 

'*  D.  Drachsler,  “FOIA  and  the  Right  of  Nondisclosure,” 
Administrative  Law  Review,  2S,  No.  1,  1975. 
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striction  on  its  use  of  information,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  en  banc. 

The  most  recent  decision  we  have  seen,  West- 
inghouse  v.  Schlesinger  (Court  of  Appeals  4th 
Circuit)  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  firm.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Defense  Department  intended  to 
comply  with  an  FOIA  request  for  the  release  of 
information  on  affirmative  action  plans  and 
compliance  reports  of  three  contractors.  De¬ 
fense  claimed  that  the  FOIA  offered  no  remedy 
to  the  contractors  and  asserted  that  only  the 
Government  can  go  to  court  to  resist  an  FOIA 
request  under  one  of  the  act’s  exemptions.  The 
Appeals  Court  ruled  that  private  companies  are 
legally  entitled  to  seek  injunctions  and  granted 
the  firm’s  request  for  one. 

From  the  number  of  FOIA  cases  currently  in 
the  courts,  it  is  clear  that  corporations  are  quite 
concerned  about  disclosure  of  financial  and 
other  information  which  they  are  requested  and 
sometimes  required  to  supply  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  various  purposes.  Many  of  the 
agencies  responding  to  our  questions  rep)orted 
that  the  FOIA  created  more  problems  than  the 
Privacy  Act.  We  now  discuss  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

Effect  on  Response  Rates  in  Various  Types  of 
Surveys. — Both  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Statistical  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
ported  that  there  have  been  instances  where  re¬ 
spondents  have  refused  to  cooperate  in  volun¬ 
tary  surveys  (sometimes  on  the  advice  of  their 
legal  staff)  because  of  their  concern  about  the 
ability  of  the  collecting  agency  to  safeguard 
against  disclosure  under  the  provisions  of 
FOIA,  subpoenas,  or  other  legal-disclosure  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  survey  of  bank 
interest  rates  was  directly  affected  by  requests 
for  disclosure  under  FOIA.  For  a  long  time,  in¬ 
formation  was  collected  in  this  survey  under  a 
promise  of  confidentiality,  but  as  a  result  of  a 
leak  to  a  congressional  committee  and  then  a 
successful  FOIA  challenge  by  Consumers  Union, 
the  Board  could  no  longer  promise  confidential¬ 
ity.  After  this  change,  in  July  1975,  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  of  the  banks  in  the  sample  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  in  the  voluntary  survey.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  information  requested 
was  not  especially  sensitive,  the  10%  decline 
in  response  rate  might  be  exceeded  in  other 
surveys. 
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Another  potential  problem  arises  when  a 
statistical  agency  collects  data  for  a  related  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency.  Although  the  statistical 
agency  uses  the  data  only  for  research  purposes 
and  issues  summary  reports,  conceivably  the 
administrative  agency  could  use  the  individually 
identifiable  data  for  regulatory  purposes.  At 
this  time  we  know  of  only  one  statistical  agency 
which  is  collecting  mandatory  data  from  corpo¬ 
rations  for  an  administrative  agency.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  use  the  data  for 
enforcement  and  to  keep  it  confidential.  From 
what  we  have  learned  it  is  not  clear  that  the  data 
would  be  exempt  under  FOIA. 

One  agency  also  noted  that  possible  FOIA 
disclosure  may  have  a  subtle  influence  on  the 
questions  asked  respondents.  In  order  to  gain 
cooperation  in  voluntary  surveys,  statisticians 
may  ask  for  less  specific  information  than  they 
would  if  the  data  could  be  guaranteed  confiden¬ 
tiality. 

Another  Legal  Problem. — We  now  describe  a 
somewhat  involved  problem  that  has  reached 
the  courts.  An  employer  has  contested  the  tax 
rate  assigned  to  it  by  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Service,  arguing  that  it  has  been  treated  in 
a  discriminatory  fashion  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  experience  with  work  stop¬ 
pages.  The  first  court  ruled  that  the  company 
could  make  its  case  only  by  bringing  forth 
stronger  evidence.  The  employer  then  re¬ 
quested  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ex¬ 
tensive  microdata  which  had  been  collected  with 
a  promise  of  confidentiality.  BLS  has  refused 
and  the  employer  has  filed  on  FOIA  suit.  At  this 
time  we  do  not  know  if  the  data  in  question  play 
a  significant  role  in  deciding  the  tax  rates  for 
firms  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Service 
or  whether  the  information  needed  would  p>ose 
a  confidentiality  problem.  The  issue  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  both  the  UI 
system  and  the  BLS  are  in  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  desirable  to  follow  the  case 
and  report  further  developments  later. 

Release  of  Detailed  Study  or  Evaluation  Plans 
Prior  to  Completion  of  Data  Collection. — The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Research  and  Statistics  (ORS),  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  reported  on  a  Freedom 
of  Information  request  relating  to  one  of  its 
demonstration  projects  in  the  health  area.  A 
contractor  for  SSA  was  to  operate  an  ambula¬ 
tory  surgi-center,  i.e.,  a  facility  in  which  minor 
surgical  procedures  are  performed  and  the  pa- 
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tient  does  not  remain  overnight.  A  second  SSA 
contractor  was  to  conduct  an  evaluation  to  de¬ 
termine  how  the  cost  and  quality  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  are  affected  by  the  availability  of  this  type 
of  facility. 

The  evaluation  contractor  submitted  a  de¬ 
tailed  research  design  and  plan  of  analysis  to 
SSA  for  approval.  A  Freedom  of  Information 
request  was  received  for  a  copy  of  this  docu¬ 
ment.  The  project  officer  and  his  superiors  in 
ORS  wanted  to  deny  the  request  on  the  grounds 
that  availability  of  the  detailed  evaluation  plan 
to  those  directly  involved  in  the  demonstration 
might  condition  their  behavior  in  ways  that 
could  bias  the  results  of  the  evaluation.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  General  Counsel  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  document  requested  did  not  come 
under  any  of  the  exemptions  in  FOIA,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  given  to  the  requester. 

The  general  problem  created  by  forced  pre¬ 
mature  release  of  research  designs  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  simple  example.  Suppose  that  a  test 
of  teaching  methods  is  being  conducted,  and 
that  after  a  specified  period  the  outcomes  for 
experimental  and  control  groups  are  to  be 
evaluated  and  compared  by  administering  tests 
to  the  students.  If  the  contents  of  these  tests 
were  to  become  known  to  students  or  teachers 
prior  to  testing,  the  analysis  of  the  results  would 
clearly  be  compromised.  While  real-life  exam¬ 
ples  tend  tQ  be  more  complex,  and  the  results  of 
premature  release  not  as  obvious,  the  problem 
clearly  exists  especially  in  situations  where  the 
outcome  of  research  may  threaten  the  positions 
of  diverse  interest  groups. 

OTHER  STATUTES,  REGULATIONS,  AND 
PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Use  of  IRS  Records  for  Current  Agricultural  Sur¬ 
veys. — U.S.  Agriculture  censuses  are  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  while  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  (SRS)  of  USDA  is  responsible 
for  current  agricultural  statistics.  Censuses  of 
agriculture  prior  to  1969  were  conducted  by  the 
traditional  method  of  canvassing  rural  areas. 
However,  for  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture, 
the  Census  Bureau  switched  to  a  mail  collection 
procedure  using  lists  based  primarily  on  IRS 
farm  tax  returns.  This  method  proved  to  be 
generally  satisfactory  and  cost  less,  hence  it  was 
repeated  in  the  1974  census. 

Based  on  this  experience,  SRS  felt  it  would  be 
desirable  to  use  IRS  records  as  a  major  source 
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in  constructing  list  frames  for  its  current  ag¬ 
riculture  surveys.  Since  Census  statutes  pre¬ 
vented  release  of  Census  farm  lists  to  SRS,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made,  in  1973,  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  Executive  order,  based  on  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
granting  access,  for  statistical  purposes  only,  by 
USDA  to  tax  returns  for  persons  having  farm 
operations. 

The  existence  of  this  Executive  order  became 
widely  known  and  it  was  discussed  and  criticized 
at  length  in  congressional  hearings  and  in  the 
press.  Many  questioned  the  motives  of  USDA  in 
obtaining  the  order.  In  part,  the  criticism  and 
suspicion  may  have  resulted  from  the  broad 
language  used  in  the  Executive  order,  i.e.,  that 
“tax  returns  .  .  .  shall  be  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion  ...  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  ,” 
whereas  all  that  was  really  needed  by  SRS  was 
identifying  information  and  limited  data  on  size 
and  type  of  farming  activities  for  use  in  stratifi¬ 
cation  and  sample  selection. 

The  furor  was  so  great  that  early  in  1974  this 
order  and  a  second  one,  which  had  slightly 
modified  the  language  of  the  first,  were  both 
revoked.  Subsequently,  SRS  has  obtained  ap¬ 
propriations  to  undertake  farm-list  develop¬ 
ment  projects  using  alternative  sources  on  a 
state-by-state  basis.  One  of  the  justifications  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  request  for  appropriations  was 
that  IRS  tax  returns,  the  preferred  primary 
source,  were  not  available  to  SRS. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cost  of  de¬ 
veloping  adequate  sampling  frames  for  current 
agricultural  surveys  under  these  conditions  will 
be  substantially  greater  than  if  (a)  Census  lists 
could  be  made  available  to  SRS  for  this  purpose 
or  (b)  IRS  lists  could  be  made  available  to  SRS. 

Attempts  to  Obtain  Census  and  Survey  Reports  for 
N onstatistical  Purposes. — (a)  The  St.  Regis 
Ca5c.  This  case  occurred  in  the  early  1960’s,  but 
it  seems  appropriate  to  summarize  it  here  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  general  topic.  The  Eederal  Trade 
Commission  attempted  to  obtain,  by  subpoena, 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company’s  file  copies  of 
economic  census  reports  which  the  company 
had  submitted  to  the  Census  Bureau.  The  com¬ 
pany  resisted,  but  a  December  1961  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  held  that  file  copies  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  were  not  protected  from 
subpoena  by  the  confidentiality  provisions  of 
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the  Census  statute  (Section  9,  title  13),  but  that 
Congress  could  provide  such  protection. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1962  a  law  was  passed 
(Public  Law  87-813)  in  which  the  immunity  of 
Census  reports  from  legal  process  was  extended 
to  copies  of  Census  reports  retained  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  individuals  or  establishments. 

(b)  NCHS  Data  on  Family-Planning  Clinics.  In 
1974  the  Secretary  of  HEW  issued  a  regula¬ 
tion  forbidding  sterilizations  of  minors  and 
mentally  incompetent  persons  in  family¬ 
planning  clinics  receiving  Title  X  (family¬ 
planning  service)  funds.  At  that  time,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  an 
HEW  agency,  was  collecting  data  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  family-planning  clinics  on  a  reimburs¬ 
able  basis  for  another  HEW'  agency.  These  data 
were  meant  to  be  used  for  program  planning, 
evaluation,  and  research  purposes,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  as  specified  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  Reim¬ 
bursable  Agreement  were  supplied  as  agreed. 

Summary  data  on  the  activities  of  the  clinics 
indicated  that  some  clinics  might  be  in  violation 
of  the  regulations,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  HEW  asked  NCHS  to  identify  those 
clinics.  NCHS  refused  since  such  identification 
would  violate  the  Center’s  pledge  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  not  to  release  the  data  for  a  purpose  (en¬ 
forcement)  other  than  that  for  which  they  were 
collected  without  the  written  consent  of  the  data 
providers.  A  meeting  with  the  HEW  General 
Counsel  seemed  to  leave  the  question  unresol¬ 
ved  as  to  whether  NCHS  could  legally  uphold 
its  pledge  of  confidentiality  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  data  were  not  collected  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  statute  which  includes  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  provisions  relating  to  the  Center’s 
own  programs.  However,  since  there  was  some 
question  about  the  utility  of  the  NCHS  data  for 
enforcement  purposes,  the  matter  was  dropped 
and  an  alternative  procedure  developed. 

(c)  Collection  of  Data  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS)  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA).  The  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  covers  5,000,000 
employers  and  BLS  conducts  a  survey  of  ap¬ 
proximately  600,000  of  them  for  OSHA.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  the  survey  is  to  identify  indus¬ 
tries  and  sections  of  the  country  that  have  rela¬ 
tively  high  levels  of  on-the-job  accidents  and  in¬ 
juries.  Another  part  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  OSHA,  has  statutory  responsibility  for  in¬ 
spection  of  sites  to  insure  compliance  and  uses 
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the  BLS  statistical  data  for  program  planning 
and  research.  By  agreement  between  BLS  and 
OSHA,  BLS  will  not  supply  evidence  on  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  to  OSHA,  and  the  statistical  output 
of  research  reports  is  not  to  be  used  for  trigger¬ 
ing  inspection  or  taking  any  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  individual  establishments  or 
employers. 

Because  the  data  are  tabulated  in  well-defined 
industrial  classes  within  each  geographical  area, 
statisticians  are  concerned  that  regulators,  using 
external  information,  may  be  able  to  identify 
small  groups  of  plants  with  high  incidence  of  in¬ 
jury  or  accidents.  While  this  problem  arises  in 
almost  all  tabulations  of  confidential  statistical 
data,  it  is  especially  worrisome  in  this  case  as  the 
number  of  universe  cases  in  some  of  the  cells  is 
quite  small.  The  major  concern,  however,  is  not 
the  possible  misuse  of  OSHA  data  but  the  po¬ 
tential  for  arousing  concern  among  respondents 
that  BLS  at  this  time  lacks  legislation  that  in¬ 
sures  the  protection  of  confidentiality  and  con¬ 
sequently  cannot  prevent  confidential  statistical 
reports  from  being  used  for  regulatory  pur¬ 
poses. 

(d)  An  Incident  Involving  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH).  An  in¬ 
stance  of  the  confusion  that  can  arise  when 
mandatory  and  voluntary  kinds  of  information 
are  collected  simultaneously  involved  a  research 
project  funded  by  NIOSH.  In  order  to  obtain 
better  data  on  accidents,  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  to  develop  a  better  coding 
system,  NIOSH  decided  to  survey  800  firms 
which  had  reported  fatal,  multiple-injury,  or 
extended-disability  accidents  and  also  to  inter¬ 
view  the  employee  in  the  most  recent  closed 
case.'®  The  form  cleared  through  OMB  was  a 
voluntary  one,  and  the  covering  letter  and  ac¬ 
companying  material  furnished  the  employer 
(respondent)  described  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  pledged  confidentiality  of  the  record,  in¬ 
dicated  that  firms  were  drawn  as  a  random 
sample,  and  requested  cooperation. 

The  data  were  collected  by  a  contractor  at  the 
same  time  as  an  on-site  inspection  was  taking 
place.  Part  of  the  project  was  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  data  on  the  standard  OSHA  (La¬ 
bor  Department)  Form  101,  which  is  also  used 


”  A  closed  case  is  one  in  which  the  employee  has  recov¬ 
ered  and  returned  to  work. 
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to  monitor  compliance.  Because  the  agents  col¬ 
lecting  the  survey  information  were  also  acting 
as  on-site  inspectors,  they  may  not  have  been 
trained  to  separate  the  dual  nature  of  their  role. 

When  some  respondents  refused  to  answer 
the  questions,  the  government  scientist  at 
NIOSH  wrote  a  letter  to  the  contractor  to  serve 
as  a  legal  basis  for  requiring  mandatory  partici¬ 
pation  and  quoted  sections  of  the  OSH  Act  that 
are  concerned  with  information  to  be  used  for 
administrative  purposes.  Some  respondents 
protested,  and  OMB  stopped  the  data-collection 
process  because  the  survey  form  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  as  a  voluntary  statistical  survey,  not  a 
mandatory  one.  This  case  illustrates  some  of  the 
problems  facing  research  activities  when  there 
are  administrative  data  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  post-clearance  change  in 
the  voluntary  versus  mandatory  nature  of  the  re¬ 
sponse,  this  example  also  illustrates  why  the 
Committee  has  some  doubt  that  all  notification 
statements  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  (e) 
(3)  of  the  Privacy  Act,  as  confidentiality  of  the 
data  was  pledged  but  there  is  no  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  for  it  in  the  relevant  act. 

Legislation  Revoking  Existing  Guarantees  of 
Confidentiality. — A  delicate  problem  arises  when 
the  Congress  passes  legislation  which  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  revoking  or  placing  time  limits  on 
guarantees  of  confidentiality  already  given  to 
natural  or  legal  persons  supplying  data  for 
statistical  purposes.  The  Committee  is  aware  of 
three  cases  where  this  is  an  actual  or  potential 
problem: 

•  The  Archives  Act  of  1950  provided  that 
records  in  the  National  Archives  could  be 
made  accessible  to  researchers  after  50 
years  unless  provided  otherwise  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  agency  supplying  the  records 
to  the  Archives.  In  1952  it  was  agreed  that 
records  from  the  census  of  population, 
which  had  already  been  turned  over  to  the 
Archives,  should  be  made  available  to  qual¬ 
ified  medical,  historical,  and  genealogical 
researchers  72  years  after  each  census. 
There  have  been  various  legislative  propos¬ 
als  which  would  change  the  elapsed  time  re¬ 
quired  prior  to  releasing  the  records  to  var¬ 
ious  classes  of  users. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  concerned  about 
the  effects  that  knowledge  of  future  avail¬ 
ability  to  researchers  of  information  about 


an  individual  might  have  on  his  willingness 
to  respond  completely  and  accurately  to 
census  questions.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  about  these  effects,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  sponsored  a  research  project, 
now  being  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Statistics,  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  the  re¬ 
sponse  effects  of  guaranteeing  various  levels 
of  confidentiality  will  be  tested.  Results  are 
expected  soon. 

•  The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  permits  the  Comptroller  General  to 
obtain  all  energy  information  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  Federal  agency  except  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service.  The  status  of  pertinent 
census  data  under  this  act  has  not  yet  been 
tested. 

•  Section  453  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
passed  in  1975,  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Parent  Locator  Service.  Under 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  require  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  to  sup¬ 
ply  information  contained  in  its  files  or  rec¬ 
ords  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
parents,  and  to  turn  this  information  over 
to  certain  authorized  persons.  Exceptions 
are  made  only  where  “the  disclosure  of  such 
information  would  contravene  the  national 
policy  or  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  the  confidentiality  of  Census 
data.”  We  know  of  no  cases  where  informa¬ 
tion  collected  for  statistical  purposes  under 
a  pledge  of  confidentiality  has  actually  been 
disclosed  under  this  section,  but  the  author¬ 
ity  to  require  such  disclosure  is  present  for 
non-census  data. 

Clearly,  subject  to  constitutionality  restraints 
on  ex  post  facto  laws,  the  Congress  can  pass  any 
legislation  it  wishes  concerning  the  uses  of  in¬ 
formation  obtained  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  just  as  clear,  however,  that  legislation  re¬ 
sulting  in  changes  of  past  pledges  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  as  understood  by  census  and  survey  re¬ 
spondents  could  cause  serious  erosion  of  the 
Government’s  capacity  to  collect  information  for 
statistical  purposes. 

There  is  also  a  serious  ethical  question  as  to 
what  should  be  told  to  survey  respondents  in 
view  of  the  existence  of  the  legislation  cited 
above.  Should  census  respondents  be  told  that 
their  individual  records  can  be  made  available 
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to  researchers  starting  72  years  after  the  census 
date,  etc.?  Should  all  respondents  to  non¬ 
census  surveys  be  told  that  information  on  their 
current  whereabouts  might  have  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Parent  Locator  Service?  Under  the 
circumstances,  is  there  any  way  in  which  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  agency  other  than  Census 
could  undertake  or  sponsor  research  on  the 
phenomenon  of  child  abandonment? 

Some  very  preliminary  indications  from  re¬ 
search  now  under  way  about  public  attitudes 
toward  confidentiality  in  censuses  and  surveys 
show  that  many  people  do  not  have  full  faith  in 
the  confidentiality  guarantees  given  to  census 
respondents.  If  this  lack  of  trust  spreads  and 
grows  stronger,  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  answers  to  the  census  as  well  as  other  statisti¬ 
cal  studies  is  almost  certain  to  suffer. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. — The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-455)  has  placed 
tight  limits  on  transfers  of  IRS  data  for  identifi¬ 
able  individuals  to  other  agencies  for  statistical 
and  research  purposes.  Before  the  passage  of 
this  act,  such  transfers  could  be  made  to  any 
agency  by  Executive  order,  and  current  ad¬ 
dresses  for  named  individuals  could  be  released 
to  researchers  or  others  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  IRS. 

Amendments  to  section  6103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
limit  transfers  for  statistical  purposes  (referred 
to  as  “disclosures”  in  the  Act)  to  a  handful  of 
Federal  agencies.  Restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
kinds  of  tax-return  information  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  on  the  specific  purposes  for  which  it 
may  be  used. 

Specifically,  the  permitted  transfers  of  data 
for  statistical  purposes  are; 

1.  To  the  Census  Bureau,  any  type  of  return 
information  “.  .  .  to  the  extent  necessary  in, 
the  structuring  of  censuses  and  national 
economic  accounts  and  conducting  related 
statistical  activities  authorized  by  law;” 

2.  To  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  in¬ 
formation  from  corporate  returns,  for  the 
same  purposes; 

3.  To  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Financial  Statistics,  selected  infor¬ 
mation  from  corporate  returns  for  use  in 
administration  of  “legally  authorized  eco¬ 
nomic  surveys  of  corporations;”  and 


4.  To  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Treasury  Department  “to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  in  preparing  economic  or  financial 
forecasts,  projections,  analyses,  and  statisti¬ 
cal  studies  and  conducting  related  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

The  agencies  to  which  transfers  are  permitted 
for  statistical  purposes  do  not  include  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  (see  the  subsection  on 
the  FIOA)  or  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  using  IRS  taxpayer  ad¬ 
dress  information  to  assign  residence  codes  to 
persons  in  its  Continuous  Work  History  Sample 
system. 

New  and  Proposed  Legislation  or  Regulations. — 
Several  agencies  are  considering  proposals  for 
new  legislation  or  regulations  which  would 
strengthen  the  protection  of  data  they  collect 
for  statistical  purposes  against  being  used  in 
other  ways  and  against  forced  disclosure 
through  legal  process.  Such  proposals  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  OMB  that 
“Statistical  agencies  should  have  mandated 
legislative  protection  for  the  confidentiality  of 
information  collected  solely  for  statistical  pur¬ 
poses.  This  should  apply  to  both  corporate  and 
personal  data.”  At  the  time  the  agency  re¬ 
sponses  were  received,  only  one  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  appeared  to  have 
made  significant  progress  in  moving  such  a 
proposal  through  the  various  levels  of  clearance 
required  before  it  is  put  before  the  Congress. 
Informal  discussions  with  officials  of  other 
agencies  indicated  that  progress  had  been  slow, 
either  because  other  issues  were  higher  on  the 
legislative  agenda  of  their  agencies,  or,  in  one 
case,  because  key  agency  officials  were  reluctant 
to  submit  legislative  proposals  in  this  area. 

The  Sunshine  Act  Amendment  to  Exemption 
(3)  (the  statutory  exemption)  of  FOIA,  limiting 
the  scope  of  that  exemption  to  cases  where  the 
statute  gives  the  agency  no  discretion  as  to  what 
disclosures  may  be  made,  became  effective  in 
March  1977.  The  prospect  that  certain  statistical 
and  other  records  may  become  vulnerable  to 
FOIA  release  has  caused  some  of  the  agencies 
affected  to  step  up  their  efforts  to  develop  ap¬ 
propriate  proposals  for  protective  legislation. 


'^Joseph  W.  Duncan,  “Confidentiality  and  the  Future 
of  the  U.S.  Statistical  System,”  Proceedings  of  the  ASA 
Social  Statistics  Section,  pp.  59-64,  1975. 
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Another  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  legislative  proposals  is  the  mandatory 
character  of  U.S.  censuses  and  the  penalties 
provided  for  persons  refusing  to  answer  or  will¬ 
fully  providing  false  information.  Prior  to  the 
1970  Census  of  Population,  substantial  support 
developed  for  legislation  proposed  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Betts  of  Ohio  which  would  have  lim¬ 
ited  mandatory  response  and  penalties  for  re¬ 
fusal  to  the  few  items  which  were  to  be  collected 
for  all  persons  in  the  census  and  would  have 
made  all  the  other  items,  which  were  to  be  col¬ 
lected  on  a  sample  basis,  voluntary.  At  that  time 
and  subsequently,  many  similar  proposals  have 
been  introduced. 

In  April  1976  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  11337,  which  provided  for  mid¬ 
decade  censuses  starting  in  1985,  strengthened 
provisions  insuring  the  confidentiality  of  cen¬ 
sus  records,  and  repealed  all  penalties  for  re¬ 
fusal  by  individuals  to  answer  census  questions 
on  their  own  behalf.  If  the  bill  in  that  form  had 
become  law,  all  responses  to  decennial  and 
mid-decade  censuses  of  population  and  hous¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  responses  of  individual  farm 
operators  to  the  quinquennial  censuses  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  would  have  become  voluntary.  How¬ 
ever,  the  final  bill,  signed  into  law  on  October 
18,  1976  (Public  Law  94-521),  while  dropping 
the  Jail  sentence  penalty  for  respondents  refus¬ 
ing  to  answer  questions  or  providing  false  an¬ 
swers,  retained  fines  for  such  actions.  The 
penalties  for  improper  disclosure  of  confiden¬ 
tial  information  by  employees  were  increased  to 
maximums  of  five  years’  imprisonment  (for¬ 
merly  one  year)  and  a  fine  of  $5,000  (formerly 
$1,000),  and  were  also  extended  to  apply  to 
former  employees. 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

This  section  comprises  a  summary  of  the 
Committee’s  findings  and  a  list  of  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Despite  their  separation  into 
groups,  the  findings  and  recommendations  are 
interrelated  and,  we  believe,  represent  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  integrated  view.  They  are  meant  to 
be  considered  collectively. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  AND  LIMITATIONS  ON 
C:OLLECTION  OF  DATA  FOR  STATISTICAL 
PURPOSES 

Findings:  Federal  laws,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  clearance  procedures  impose  several  types 
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of  limitations  upon  the  collection  of  data  for 
statistical  purposes.  Some  of  these  relate  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  privacy  and  confidentiality.  For  the  most 
part,  we  find  these  constraints  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  They  provide  a  framework  within  which 
proposed  data  collections  can  be  reviewed  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  relevant  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Government  agencies,  not 
unduly  invasive  of  privacy,  and  not  unduly 
coercive  or  burdensome. 

As  opposed  to  data  collection  for  regulatory 
or  administrative  purposes,  statistical  surveys 
are  less  likely  to  be  mandatory,  heavily  time- 
consuming,  or  demand  documentable  detail. 
These  differences  reflect  the  nature  of  statisti¬ 
cal  surveys,  which  are  primarily  intended  to 
produce  estimates  of  group  totals  and  averages, 
whereas  regulatory  or  administrative  data  col¬ 
lectors  may  require  more  precise  and  more 
complete  information  on  which  to  base  indi¬ 
vidual  determinations. 

Recommendations:  1.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  public  interest  in  obtaining  complete 
and  accurate  data  from  the  censuses  of  popula¬ 
tion,  housing,  and  agriculture  and  from  the 
economic  censuses  justifies  the  continuation  of 
mandatory  response  requirements  and  penalty 
of  a  fine  for  failure  to  respond. 

2.  Criteria  similar  to  those  in  the  Census  Stat¬ 
ute  (Title  13)  for  determining  whether  a  statisti¬ 
cal  survey  should  be  mandatory  (response  re¬ 
quired  under  penalty  of  law)  or  voluntary 
should  be  applied  generally  to  Federal  statistical 
data-collection  programs.  Statistical  surveys 
should  be  voluntary  unless  the  intended  uses  of 
the  results  are  determined  by  law  or  through 
prescribed  legal  procedures  to  call  for  manda¬ 
tory  reporting. 

3.  In  order  to  preserve  confidentiality,  statis¬ 
tical  survey  information  should  not  be  sought 
from  third  parties  or  proxy  respondents  if  the 
quest  would  require  revealing  to  them,  directly 
or  by  implication,  any  confidential  information 
known  by  the  survey  taker  about  the  subject. 

INFORMING  RESPONDENTS 

Findings:  We  find  the  provisions  of  the  Privacy 
Act  with  respect  to  informing  respondents  to  be 
generally  proper.  These  provisions  require  of 
Federal  data-collecting  agencies  that  they  inform 
respondents  of  the  authority  under  which  the 
inquiry  is  being  made,  whether  response  is  vol- 
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untary  or  mandatory,  the  purposes  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  the  routine  uses  to  which  the  data  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  put,  and  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  respondent  if  he  fails  to  provide  the  infor¬ 
mation.  The  Code  of  Fair  Information  Practices 
formulated  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  includes  similar  provisions. 

A  key  portion  of  the  briefing  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  is  to  explain  the  confidentiality  status 
of  the  information  to  be  collected.  Normally, 
statistical  information,  as  opposed  to  adminis¬ 
trative  information,  is  collected  under  a  promise 
of  confidentiality.  The  respondent  is  entitled  to 
understand  that  an  unqualified  promise  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  means  that  individually  identifiable 
data  will  be  handled  only  by  authorized  persons 
and  will  be  used  only  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  ability  to  assure  confidentiality  to  survey 
respondents  is  of  vital  importance.  Such  assur¬ 
ances  should  not  be  given  irresponsibly.  An  un¬ 
qualified  assurance  of  confidentiality  can  be 
given  only  when  backed  up  by  a  legal  shield — a 
provision  of  law  empowering  the  collecting 
agency  to  resist  all  attempts  to  obtain  individu¬ 
ally  identifiable  records.  If  there  are  limitations 
to  the  guarantee  of  confidentiality,  the  re¬ 
spondent  should  be  so  informed  through  an 
appropriate  qualification  in  the  confidentiality 
pledge. 

In  informing  the  respondent  of  the  uses  of 
the  data,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  data  will 
be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only,  if  such  is 
the  case.  It  is  neither  feasible  nor  necessary  to 
spell  out  the  possibly  manifold  ways,  some  of 
which  may  not  be  known  in  advance,  in  which 
the  statistics  may  be  employed.  The  expression 
“for  statistical  purposes”  should  mean  that  the 
individual  data  will  not  be  used  for  any  action 
concerning  the  individual,  not  even  by  the  col¬ 
lecting  agency  itself,  except  possibly  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  additional  statistical  information. 

We  find  little  evidence  that  Federal  statistical 
agencies  have  been  other  than  scrupulous  about 
these  matters,  and  expect  that  under  the  Privacy 
Act  the  proper  principles  of  respondent  brief¬ 
ing  will  be  even  more  rigorously  followed. 

Data  systems  developed  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  part  of  Federal-State  coopera¬ 
tive  systems,  may  be  required  to  transfer  files  of 
individually  identifiable  records  to  a  Federal 
agency.  There  do  not  seem  lo  be  any  require¬ 
ments  for  informing  respondents  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  Federal  agency  may  dis- 
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close  these  records,  or  the  uses  to  be  made  of 
the  data  by  the  Federal  agency,  since  the  origi¬ 
nal  collector  is  outside  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Recommendations:  1.  Agencies  should  not  make 
unqualified  promises  of  confidentiality  unless 
supported  by  a  legal  shield  that  confers  upon 
the  records  in  their  custody  unbreachable  pro¬ 
tection  against  disclosure.  Federal  agencies 
should  exercise  great  care  in  preparing  their 
notification  statements  to  persons  providing  in¬ 
formation,  as  required  under  the  Privacy  Act, 
552a(e)(3).  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  “forced 
release”  of  the  information,  the  confidentiality 
pledge  should  be  qualified.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  where  there  is  no  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  of  subpoena  or  other  forced  disclosure, 
we  suggest  an  added  statement  such  as  “no  dis¬ 
closure  will  be  made  of  individually  identifiable 
information  except  as  required  by  law,”  possibly 
with  an  indication  that  a  fuller  explanation  will 
be  supplied  on  request. 

2.  In  the  case  of  collection  of  data  for  both 
administrative  and  statistical  uses,  the  re¬ 
spondent  should  be  informed  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  uses  and  also  be  informed  that  the  data  may 
be  used  for  statistical  purposes.  If  the  present 
wording  of  the  Privacy  Act  is  not  construed  to 
accept  “for  statistical  purposes”  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  such  use,  it  should  be  amended 
to  permit  such  language. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  appropriate  to  elaborate  on 
the  uses  “for  statistical  purposes,”  and  a  state¬ 
ment  is  added  such  as  that  “the  data  will  be  used 
only  in  deriving  statistical  averages  or  aggre¬ 
gates.”  However,  if  unidentifiable  microdata 
records  are  to  be  made  available  (see  p.  393),  we 
suggest  that  such  a  statement  be  modified. 
Then  a  statement  such  as  “the  data  will  be  used 
only  for  statistical  purposes,  in  which  individual 
reports  will  not  be  identifiable,”  might  be  used. 

4.  Requirements  for  publication  of  systems 
notices  and  for  respondent  notification,  such  as 
those  now  included  in  the  Privacy  Act,  should 
cover  all  federally  sponsored  statistical  surveys 
whether  conducted  by  agencies  or  their  contrac¬ 
tors. 

5.  Requirements  for  publication  of  record- 
systems  notices  and  respondent  notification 
should  cover  all  data  collection  for  statistical 
purposes  conducted  under  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Federal  Government  if  the 
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data  are  to  be  provided  to  a  Federal  agency  in 
identifiable  form. 

INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC 

Firirfings;  Statisticians  generally  are  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  assembly  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  useful  information  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  while  providing  uncompromising 
protection  to  the  privacy  of  those  members  of 
the  public  who  are  involved.  The  public  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  know  what  the  conditions  of  privacy  and 
confidentiality  are  for  each  statistical  undertak¬ 
ing,  so  that  public  support  and  cooperation  can 
be  based  on  clear  understanding.  If  the  public 
does  not  understand  the  intent  of  the  statisti¬ 
cian  to  protect  the  data  and  the  existence  of 
adequate  safeguards  to  back  up  this  intent,  the 
capability  to  gather  and  analyze  data  will  be 
impaired. 

The  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  notices  in  the  Federal  Register  are  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  proper  direction.  There  is  a 
real  question,  however,  as  to  whether  the  pre¬ 
scribed  procedure  sufficiently  accomplishes  its 
goal  of  informing  the  public. 

Recommendations:  1.  An  index  to,  and  digest  of, 
new  systems  notices  and  notices  of  changes  in 
existing  systems  in  the  Federal  Register  should  be 
published  at  least  quarterly. 

2.  Federal  statistical  agencies  should  conduct 
informational  programs  to  apprise  their  publics 
of  the  confidentiality  safeguards  that  pertain  to 
their  data-gathering  and  data-keeping  activities. 

3.  Information  about  transfers  of  data  for 
statistical  purposes,  and  the  objectives  of  such 
transfers,  should  be  given  public  dissemination. 

TRANSFERS  FOR  STATISTICAL  AND  RESEARCH 
PURPOSES 

Transfer  of  Data  with  Identifiers,  File 
Matching. — Findings:  Transfers  and  linkages  are 
undertaken  to  avoid  increases  in  reporting  bur¬ 
den  by  eliminating  the  necessity  for  duplicate 
data  collection,  to  enhance  the  quality  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  data  sets,  and  to  provide  lists  and 
sampling  frames  for  censuses  and  surveys.  The 
Federal  Reports  Act  (44  U.S.C.  3508)  recognizes 
the  value,  under  proper  conditions,  of  such 
transactions,  and  one  of  the  charges  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Paperwork  Commission  is  addressed  to 
data  transfers. 


Data  matching  can  serve  research  purposes  by 
providing  a  means  of  evaluating  the  accuracy  of 
reporting.  The  studies  linking  data  on  income 
and  other  attributes  collected  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  an 
example. 

Despite  these  benefits,  data  transfers,  espe¬ 
cially  for  matching  with  other  records,  may  pose 
hazards  for  privacy  and  confidentiality,  and 
need  careful  consideration. 

In  some  cases,  one  set  of  data  files  is  effec¬ 
tively  the  sole  source,  and  duplicate  data  collec¬ 
tion  by  another  agency  would  be  not  only  unde¬ 
sirable  but  infeasible.  Examples  are  work  his¬ 
tories,  medical  records,  and  school  records. 
Transfers  of  data  from  local  school  records  for 
statistical  purposes  are  sharply  restricted  by  the 
Buckley  Amendment.  The  restrictions  are  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  those  imposed  by  the  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act  for  transfers  of  information  from  Fed¬ 
eral  administrative  records  for  statistical  use. 
The  restrictions  constitute  a  substantial  barrier 
to  effective  utilization  of  school  records  for  the 
many  important  statistical  purposes  for  which 
such  information  has  been  used  and  is  needed. 

Recommendations:  1.  Transfer  of  records  to 
other  agencies  for  statistical  and  research  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  permitted  provided  that  all  of 
the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Identifiable  data  transferred  from  one 
agency  to  another  are  treated  with  at  least 
the  same  confidentiality  by  the  receiving 
agency  as  by  the  collecting  agency,  and 
the  receiving  agency  is  covered  by  statutes 
fully  protecting  the  confidentiality  of  the 
data. 

b.  There  are  clear  and  significant  public 
purposes  to  be  served  by  the  transfer. 

c.  Such  transfer  has  not  been  precluded  by 
the  notification  statement  used  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  information  initially. 

2.  Record-matching  plans  should  be  ap¬ 
praised  against  other  possible  procedures  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  record-matching  is  the 
clear  choice  in  terms  of  cost,  quality  of  data, 
confidentiality,  and  respondent  burden. 

3.  Research  to  develop  and  improve  tech¬ 
niques  to  produce  needed  statistics  by  methods 
other  than  matching  individually  identifiable 
records  should  be  continued  and  encouraged 
further. 
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4.  The  Committee  believes  that  address- 
locator  services  potentially  available  from  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  IRS  and  SSA  should  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  denied  for  use  in  federally  sponsored  re¬ 
search  requiring  follow-up  of  a  study  popula¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  avoid  abuse,  appropriate  prin¬ 
ciples  for  use  of  address-locator  services  should 
be  established.  Users  of  such  services  should  be 
required  to  avoid  undue  harassment  or  pressur¬ 
ing  of  individuals  in  the  study  population  who 
do  not  want  to  provide  information. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  availability  of  IRS  tax 
returns  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  statistical 
purposes,  the  Committee  endorses  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission  in  its  report  Federal  Tax  Return  Con¬ 
fidentiality  as  follows:  “that  the  Congress  permit 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  (transfer)  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  income  tax  returns  (Forms  1040  and 
1040A),  provided  that  no  more  information  is 
disclosed  to  the  Bureau  than  is  necessary  for  its 
purposes.”  (The  Commission  text  used  the  word 
“disclose.”  We  urge  the  use  of  the  word  “trans¬ 
fer”  since  no  disclosure  in  the  usual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  is  involved.) 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  any  other  major  Federal  statistical 
agency,  if  it  attains  similar  legal  protection  and 
has  important  needs  for  access,  should  be  af¬ 
forded  the  same  privilege.*® 

6.  The  Buckley  Amendment  should  be  mod- 
ifed  so  that  transfers  of  data  for  statistical  pur¬ 
poses  are  added  to  the  list  of  exceptions.  Trans¬ 
fers  for  statistical  and  evaluation  purposes 
should  be  subject  to  controls  and  confidentiality 
protection  in  accordance  with  the  Committee’s 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  Federal  admin¬ 
istrative  records  for  statistical  purposes. 

Release  of  Statistical  Summaries  and  Microdata 
Without  Identifiers. — Findings:The  widespread 
dissemination  of  summary  tabulations  and  of 
microdata  files  (“public-use  samples”  of  indi¬ 
vidual  records  with  identifying  information  re¬ 
moved)  has  been  a  natural  and  beneficial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  availability  of  machine- 
readable  data.  Few  researchers  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  collect  information  and  create  data 
files  for  large,  dispersed  populations;  however, 
many  have  the  resources  to  manipulate  copies 
of  such  files  and  to  produce  useful  results. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  microdata 
files  be  made  widely  available  to  those  who  want 
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to  use  them.  Analyses  of  the  original  files  are 
often  used  as  the  basis  for  important  social  pol¬ 
icy  decisions;  those  who  wish  to  verify  those 
analyses  should  be  granted  access  to  the  data 
files.  Furthermore,  general  release  of  microdata 
files  and  of  detailed  tabulations  can  substan¬ 
tially  increase  the  output  of  knowledge  gener¬ 
ated  from  the  data  bases  by  applying  analytical 
resources  not  necessarily  available  to  the  Federal 
agency  that  collected  the  data. 

Recommendations:  1.  General  public  releases  of 
statistical  summaries  and  microdata  files  based 
on  either  administrative  or  statistical  data 
sources  should  be  permitted  without  restrictions 
or  conditions  provided  that:  (a)  all  identifying 
particulars,  such  as  name,  address,  and  Social 
Security  number,  have  been  removed;  and{h)  it 
is  virtually  certain  that  no  recipients  can  iden¬ 
tify  specific  individuals  in  the  file. 

2.  Section  552a(b)(5)  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  should  be  clarified  so  that  it  unambigu¬ 
ously  permits  the  release  of  microdata  files 
meeting  the  conditions  of  Recommendation  1. 

3.  Microdata  files  which  meet  condition  (a)  of 
Recommendation  1  for  this  section  but  not  con¬ 
dition  (b)  should  be  made  accessible  for  re¬ 
search  and  statistical  purposes  only  when  all  of 
the  following  conditions  are  met:  (a)  The  recip¬ 
ient  (government  agency,  other  organization,  or 
individual)  agrees  in  advance  in  writing: 

•  To  use  the  files  only  for  statistical  purposes; 

•  Not  to  attempt  to  identify  any  specific  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  records  are  included  in  the 
file; 

•  Not  to  release  the  file  to  anyone  else; 

•  Not  to  release  any  tabulation  or  other  in¬ 
formation  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
others  to  identify  specific  individuals;  and 

•  To  return  the  data  files  when  the  au¬ 
thorized  work  is  completed,  and  not  to  re¬ 
tain  any  copies  of  the  individual  microdata 

'*  Although  the  above  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  Committee,  two  members  had  some  reservations. 
They  felt  that  certain  types  of  information  that  may  be 
reported  by  individuals  generally  should  not  be  used  for 
nontax  purposes  without  the  individuals’  consent.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  these  are  itemized  details  of  contributions  and 
medical  expenditures  (which  are  provided  only  by  users  of 
the  long  form,  not  by  all  taxpayers).  We  are  not  aware  that 
such  information  is  currently  being  transferred  for  statis¬ 
tical  uses. 
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records  or  of  tabulations  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  identify  specific  individuals. 

(b)  The  agency  making  the  information  avail¬ 
able  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  users  are 
observing  the  specified  conditions;  and  (c)  both 
the  recipient  and  the  agency  staff  are  subject  to 
enforceable  penalties  for  failure  to  observe  the 
agreed  conditions  of  use. 

Use  of  Social  Security  Numbers. — 
Findings:  Effective  statistical  evaluation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  requires  the  compilation, 
usually  from  a  variety  of  sources,  of  information 
about  individuals  involved  in  those  programs. 
The  presence  of  a  universal  identifier  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  to  perform  these  tasks; 
however,  matching  records  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  common  numeric  identifiers  is  at  best  a 
costly  and  unreliable  process. 

It  is  not  this  Committee’s  intention,  however, 
to  take  a  position  on  how  extensively  the  Social 
Security  Number  (SSN)  should  be  used  as  an 
identifier.  The  number  is  not  a  universal  iden¬ 
tifier  in  the  strict  sense,  yet  it  is  the  single  most 
useful  item  for  purposes  of  matching  records, 
and  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  make  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  administrative  records,  in  statisti¬ 
cal  studies  that  require  the  linking  of  records 
for  individuals,  without  using  SSN’s. 

Recommendations:  1.  Debate  on  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  use  of  the  SSN  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  identifier  should  take  full  account  of  the 
substantial  benefits,  for  a  wide  variety  of  statis¬ 
tical  activities,  accruing  from  the  use  of  the  SSN 
as  a  common  identifier. 

2.  Where  conditions  are  met  which  fully  pro¬ 
tect  the  confidentiality  of  identifiable  personal 
information  used  or  transferred  for  statistical 
purposes,  no  additional  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  use  or  transfer  of  SSN’s  for  such 
purposes. 

3.  SSN’s  have  generally  been  assigned  in  such 
a  way  that  the  disclosure  of  a  person’s  number 
reveals  only  limited  information  about  the  per¬ 
son.  To  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  in  future 
assignments  even  the  very  limited  information 
content  of  the  SSN  should  be  eliminated. 

PROTECTION  OF  CONFIDENTIALITY 

Findings:  We  find  that  Federal  statisticians 
generally  behave  in  an  ethical  fashion  in  re¬ 
specting  and  protecting  the  confidentiality  of 
individual  information  that  they  collect.  They 
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sometimes,  however,  find  that  their  intentions 
to  keep  their  records  confidential  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  stress  and  that  the  legal  power  of 
the  seeker  of  the  records  may  exceed  their  own 
legal  power  to  protect  the  records. 

When  the  statistician  makes  an  unqualified 
promise  of  confidentiality  for  data  supplied  by  a 
respondent,  the  assurance  should  be  supported 
by  statute  and  conforming  regulations.  No 
other  course  can  fully  protect  confidential  data, 
collected  for  statistical  purposes  only,  from  sub¬ 
poena  or  other  mandatory  release,  or  adminis¬ 
trative  demands. 

While  most  of  the  agencies  surveyed  showed 
concern  with  the  preservation  of  confidentiality 
of  statistical  data,  some  have  been  slow  to  for¬ 
mulate  appropriate  regulations  or  request  ap¬ 
propriate  confidentiality  statutes. 

Passage  and  implementation  of  legislation 
that  provides  appropriate  balance  between  pro¬ 
tection  of  privacy  and  society’s  need  to  know 
will  require  time  and  will  be  an  evolutionary 
process.  Experience  under  the  Privacy  Act, 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  other  laws 
needs  continuing  evaluation. 

Formal  legislation  must  be  complemented  by 
responsible  administrative  practice,  by  adoption 
of  a  high  order  of  ethical  standards  by  the  statis¬ 
tical  profession,  and  by  a  public  information  ef¬ 
fort  to  achieve  general  recognition  of  the  non¬ 
detrimental  character  of  participation  in  legiti¬ 
mate  statistical  undertakings. 

Recommendations:  \.  Statutory  protection,  fa)  Con¬ 
fidentiality  statutes  providing  full  and  overriding 
protection  against  compulsory  disclosure  of  identi¬ 
fiable  records  from  statistical  data  systems  derived 
either  from  surveys  or  from  administrative  records 
should  be  enacted  to  cover  each  Federal  sta¬ 
tistical  agency  and  designated  statistical  units  of 
other  agencies. 

(6)  Disclosure  for  nonstatistical  purposes  of 
data  about  identifiable  individuals  collected  or 
derived  from  administrative  records  by  Federal 
agencies  solely  for  statistical  purposes  should  be 
prohibited  by  statute. 

(cjThe  Committee  supports  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Federal 
Statistics  with  reference  to  statistical  use  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  data  that  “Except  as  otherwise  spec¬ 
ified  in  legislation,  legal  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  adequate  to  prevent  disclosure  of  in- 
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formation  provided  by  individual  respondents 
in  government  benefit  programs  in  a  manner 
that  would  allow  identification  of  respondents.” 
The  Committee  understands  the  word  “disclo¬ 
sure”  to  be  used  in  the  conventional  sense  here 
and  does  not  oppose  transfers  of  identifiable  in¬ 
formation  for  statistical  purposes  under  the 
conditions  in  recommendations  1-3  in  Section  3. 

fd)The  Committee  urges  the  Congress  to 
avoid  the  passage  of  legislation  which  has  the 
effect  of  revoking  proper  guarantees  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  already  given  by  agencies  collecting 
data  to  be  used  solely  for  statistical  and  research 
purposes.  Statutes  which  have  already  had  this 
effect  should  be  amended  to  exempt  data  col¬ 
lected  or  compiled  solely  for  statistical  and  re¬ 
search  purposes. 

2.  Ethical  standards  and  training,  (a)  The 
Committee  supports  the  provisions  of  the  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act  requiring  that  appropriate  rules  of 
conduct  and  procedures  be  adopted  and  en¬ 
forced  to  keep  secure  the  records  in  systems 
covered  by  the  act,  and  providing  penalties  for 
violations.  Similar  provisions  should  be  adopted 
for  all  statistical  record  systems.  Codes  of  ethical 
behavior  should  be  developed  for  persons  main¬ 
taining  such  systems,  and  training  programs 
should  be  conducted  to  insure  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  principles  and  rules. 

(ft)  Training  in  ethical  standards  and  in  pri¬ 
vacy  safeguards  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
statistics  and  survey  research  curricula  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

3.  Auditing  access.  Confidentiality  safeguards 
should  embrace  auditing  agencies  and  inves¬ 
tigating  committees  that  have  access  to  statistical 
data  bases.  Auditors  should  have  access  to  the 
data  system  only  for  auditing  purp>oses  and  only 
if  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  disclosure  of 
individual  records  as  the  employees  of  the 
agency  maintaining  the  data  base. 

4.  Advisory  panel.  Transfers  of  identified  in¬ 
dividual  records  from  one  agency  to  another  for 
statistical  purposes  and  public  releases  of  mi¬ 
crodata  files  should  be  subject  to  review,  upon 
referral  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  by  an  advis¬ 
ory  panel  to  the  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
Statistical  Policy  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  panel  should  include  senior 
representatives  of  Federal  agencies,  scientific  or 
professional  societies,  and  the  public.  The  panel 
should  advise  as  to  whether  the  proposed  trans¬ 
fer  or  release  represents  an  adequate  balancing 
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of  individuals’  rights  of  privacy  and  confiden¬ 
tiality  against  public  needs  for  information. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT  EXEMPTIONS 

Findings:T\\e  Committee  finds  that  it  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  scientific  principles  and  govern¬ 
ment  policy  to  make  individually  unidentifiable 
data  and  research  designs  available  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  minimal  restriction.  However, 
certain  changes  in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  are  recommended  in  order  to  avoid  violat¬ 
ing  the  privacy  of  individuals  and  firms  and  to 
avoid  damaging  the  quality  of  statistical  survey 
results  by  forcing  the  release  under  the  FOIA  of 
data  collected  for  statistical  purposes  under  a 
pledge  of  confidentiality. 

Two  problems  arise  in  the  case  of  data  collec¬ 
tion  by  agencies  that  do  not  have  unbreachable 
confidentiality  statutes.  The  first  problem  re¬ 
lates  to  data  collected  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  with  pledges  in 
good  faith  of  confidentiality,  and  with  virtually 
no  risk,  at  the  time  that  the  pledge  was  made,  of 
subpoena  or  other  legal  enforcement  proce¬ 
dures  to  reveal  individual  data.  Until  the  FOIA 
the  legally  enforced  disclosure  of  such  data  was 
exceedingly  rare.  The  second  problem  is  poten¬ 
tially  a  serious  one,  and  it  may  become  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  over  time  as  FOIA  is  applied.  It 
involves  the  collection  of  data  for  statistical 
purposes  only  that  are  subject  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  pledge  of  confidential¬ 
ity  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  known  po¬ 
tential  of  the  FOIA  that  can  force  the  release  of 
confidential  individually  identifiable  data.  This 
may  substantially  destroy  the  ability  of  statistical 
agencies  that  do  not  have  full  legal  protection 
(as  many  do  not  at  the  present  time)  to  collect 
statistical  data  under  a  pledge  of  confidentiality. 

The  extent  to  which  the  FOIA  will  allow  viola¬ 
tions  of  confidentiality  and  privacy  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  still  to  be  determined  in  the 
courts.  At  least  one  precedent  has  been  set  re¬ 
quiring  the  public  release  of  individually  identi¬ 
fiable  information,  but  in  a  somewhat  marginal 
set  of  circumstances.  The  right  solution,  as  we 
recommend  elsewhere,  is  for  additional  agen¬ 
cies  to  get  statutory  protection  of  such  data 
under  appropriate  conditions.  But  this  will  take 
time,  and  may  not  always  be  feasible.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  an  important  potential  for 
much  damage  both  to  the  quality  of  surveys  and 
to  individual  privacy  through  FOIA-forced  dis- 
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closures  of  individually  identifiable  data  col¬ 
lected  for  statistical  purposes  only  with  confi¬ 
dentiality  pledges  but  without  full  legal  protec¬ 
tion. 

An  additional  change  is  recommended  to 
avoid  compromising  the  validity  of  research  re¬ 
sults  by  premature  release  of  detailed  research 
strategies  in  circumstances  where  the  advance 
release  of  the  research  plan  may  invalidate  the 
research  results. 

Recommendations:  1.  The  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  should  be  amended  to  protect  from  dis¬ 
closure  under  the  act,  in  appropriately  author¬ 
ized  statistical  surveys  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government,  individually  identifiable  informa¬ 
tion  collected  for  statistical  purposes  only  and  in 
which  confidentiality  is  pledged,  but  without  full 
legal  protection.  The  provision  should  apply 
whether  the  survey  is  conducted  directly  by  a 
Federal  agency  or  through  contract. 

2.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  should  be 
amended  to  provide  exemption  from  manda¬ 
tory  release  of  data-collection  instruments,  de¬ 
tailed  research  plans,  and  other  related  docu¬ 
ments  prepared  for  use  in  statistical  studies 
where  such  release  might  prejudice  the  results 
of  the  study.  In  no  case  should  such  an  exemp¬ 
tion  against  mandatory  release  be  effective  be¬ 
yond  the  completion  of  the  data  collection  or 
measurements  to  which  such  documents  per¬ 
tain. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  BY  INDIVIDUAL 
COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

Individual  Committee  members  were  invited 
to  submit  comments  to  be  included  with  the  re¬ 
port.  The  following  were  submitted: 

Comment  by  Joseph  L.  Gastwirth,  Chairman,  Donald 
Guthrie  and  Rita  Zemach 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Committee  has  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
balancing  society’s  need  for  information  with 
the  rights  of  individuals.  The  recommendations, 
taken  together,  should  certainly  strengthen  the 
protection  of  the  promises  of  confidentiality 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  reliable 
statistical  data.  While  we  agree  with  most  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  report, 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  Committee’s  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  implications,  both  for  individual  pri¬ 
vacy  and  for  the  desire  of  the  entire  statistical 
community  for  the  continuation  of  the  public’s 
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longtime  cooperation  in  surveys,  of  one  type  of 
special  research  study  that  the  Government  has 
sometimes  carried  out  with  merged  data  files. 

The  report  noted  that  respondents  to  volun¬ 
tary  surveys  are  not  generally  informed  that 
their  answers  may  be  compared  with  or 
supplemented  by  related  administrative  data, 
e.g.,  IRS  tax-return  information.  Some  re¬ 
spondents  to  surveys  will  omit  answers  to  the 
few  questions  they  may  consider  personal  or 
sensitive.  When  statisticians  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  use  administrative  data  to  check  or 
complete  individual  forms,  even  under  strin¬ 
gent  confidentiality  safeguards,  they  negate  the 
voluntary  character  of  the  survey  and  treat  re¬ 
spondents  with  data  on  an  administrative  file 
(e.g.,  taxpayers)  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
survey  sample.  We  believe  that  merging  data 
under  such  circumstances  has  an  aspect  of  de¬ 
ception  which  is  uncalled  for  in  statistical  proj¬ 
ects.  Although  the  desire  of  the  Federal  statisti¬ 
cal  system  to  obtain  accurate  data  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  commendable,  the  practice  described 
above  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  funda¬ 
mental  principle  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Stanley  v.  Illinois: 

The  Constitution  recognizes  higher  values 
than  speed  and  efficiency.  Indeed,  one  might 
fairly  say  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  general,  and 
the  Due  Process  Clause  in  particular,  that 
they  were  designed  to  protect  the  fragile  val¬ 
ues  of  a  vulnerable  citizenry  from  the  over¬ 
bearing  concern  for  efficiency  and  efficacy 
that  may  characterize  praiseworthy  govern¬ 
ment  officials  no  less  and  perhaps  more,  than 
mediocre  ones. 

Consequently  we  cannot  support  recommen¬ 
dation  1(c)  (concerning  transfers  for  statistical 
and  research  purposes,  see  p.  392)  as  it  could 
open  up  a  Pandora’s  box  of  inadequately  con¬ 
trolled  transfers.  Rather  than  overload  the 
original  notice  to  respondents  with  a  list  of 
all  potential  uses  of  the  data,  it  may  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  place  more  authority  over  data 
transfer  in  the  hands  of  the  Advisory  Panel  to 
insure  that  the  purposes  of  any  transfer  are 
compatible  with  the  original  notice  to  re¬ 
spondents  and  that  several  files  on  individuals 
are  not  combined  without  the  approval  of  the 
citizenry. 

We  also  note  that  although  the  report  rec¬ 
ommends  that  statistical  surveys  should  gener- 
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ally  be  voluntary  (see  section  on  Authority  for 
and  Limitations  on  Collections  of  Data  for  Sta¬ 
tistical  Purposes,  recommendation  1,  p.  390)  the 
discussions  of  the  use  of  school  and  IRS  records 
do  not  fully  emphasize  the  fact  that  these 
records  are  mandatory.  Indeed,  penalties  for 
not  sending  one’s  children  to  school  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  file  an  IRS  return  are  more  stringent 
than  refusal  to  fill  in  the  mandatory  census 
form.  While  we  agree  that  the  Buckley  Amend¬ 
ment’s  requirement  of  parental  consent  for 
every  single  study  prevents  worthwhile  re¬ 
search  and  should  be  changed,  its  provisions 
for  withholding  funds  from  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  which  illegally  release  identifi¬ 
able  information  and  preventing  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  denying  funds  to  local  agencies  who 
refuse  to  provide  personally  identifiable  data  on 
students  clearly  implement  the  above  quoted 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Several  key  recommendations  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  urge  enactment  of  statutory  protection  of 
individual  identifiable  statistical  records,  includ¬ 
ing  immunity  from  disclosure  under  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act.  The  need  for  such 
laws  is  well  supported  by  the  lowered  response 
rates  and  the  number  of  court  cases  discussed 
(see  section  on  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
p.  384).  Since  we  desire  the  American  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  to  give 
our  individual  records  a  special  legal  shield,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  statistical  profession  to  clearly 
inform  the  public  as  to  (1)  the  entire  conieni  of 
these  files,  regardless  of  the  original  sources  of 
the  data  and  (2)  who  will  have  access  to  the  file. 
Since  the  Report  notes  how  Federal  agencies 
have  already  found  a  loophole  in  the  Privacy 
Act  by  exempting  contractors  from  its  require¬ 
ments,  we  believe  that  our  case  for  special 
statutory  protection  would  be  far  stronger  if  it 
were  combined  with  a  request  to  strengthen  the 
Privacy  Act,  e.g.,  by  severely  limiting  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  agency  adding  new  “routine  uses” 
involving  transfers  of  individual  statistical  data 
by  simply  publishing  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
gister  (see  sec.  552a(e)(ll)  of  the  Act). 

Comment  by  Morris  H.  Hansen 

This  comment  is  concerned  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  recommendation  (see  recommendation  5  re¬ 
garding  Informing  Respondents,  p.  391)  that  the 
present  Privacy  Act  requirement  for  advance  pub- 
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lication  of  systems  notices  for  a  survey  to  be  under¬ 
taken  should  be  extended  to  contractors.  1 
agree  that  private  contractors  and  government- 
conducted  surveys  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  requirement  in  this  regard.  However,  in¬ 
stead  of  recommending  that  the  advance-notice 
requirement  be  extended  to  contractors,  a  far 
better  recommendation  is  that  the  advance 
notice  be  removed  as  a  requirement  for  volun¬ 
tary  surveys,  and  be  replaced  by  a  requirement 
of  public  notice  not  later  than  the  initial  date  of 
data  collection  for  the  survey.  The  principal 
problem  is  that  a  combination  of  new  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures  for  authorizing  surveys 
have  slowed  them  to  the  point  where  it  is  some¬ 
times  exceedingly  difficult  or  imjx)ssible  to  take 
a  much-needed  survey  in  time  to  serve  some  of 
the  principal  needs  for  the  information.  Steps 
are  needed  to  reverse  this  trend.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  case, /or  a  voluntary  survey,  it  seems  that  little 
or  nothing  is  gained  and  a  considerable  amount 
is  lost  by  requiring  public  notice  60  days  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  issue  was  not  raised  in  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  full  Committee. 

Topics  Suggested  for  Further  Consideration 

During  the  course  of  the  Committee’s  delib¬ 
erations,  a  choice  of  topics  for  close  study  had  to 
be  made,  and  therefore  some  important  areas 
are  not  adequately  discussed.  We  believe  that 
the  Association  may  wish  to  give  additional  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  following  relevant  issues: 

1.  Application  of  the  general  principles  we 
have  outlined  to  statistical  activities  outside 
the  Federal  sector. 

2.  The  relevance  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
to  interagency  transfer  of  data  for  statistical 
purposes. 

3.  The  implications  for  preserving  privacy 
and  confidentiality  caused  by  the  gradual 
loss  of  control  of  certain  parts  of  Federal 
statistics  by  OMB.  For  instance,  survey 
questionnaires  of  regulatory  agencies  are 
now  handled  by  GAO.  Congress  recently 
passed  a  bill  establishing  data  requirements 
for  health  manpower  and  specifically 
exempted  the  necessary  data-collection  ac¬ 
tivities  from  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 

4.  How  privacy  and  confidentiality  concerns 
and  their  attendant  regulations  affect  both 
the  responsiveness  of  agencies  to  new  data 
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needs  and  the  time  required  to  launch  a 
survey. 

5.  The  problem  of  unauthorized  copying  of 
tapes  and  the  retention  of  them  by  contrac¬ 
tors  and  former  employees.  Two  such  al¬ 
leged  instances  came  to  our  attention. 

6.  How  should  states  participating  in  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  inform  their  re¬ 
spondents  of  the  uses  of  the  data,  including 
transfers  to  other  Federal  agencies,  made  by 
the  Government?  This  topic  may  be  more 
important  in  view  of  the  recent  amendment 
to  the  FOIA  which  reduces  the  scope  of 
Exemption  3  (the  statutory  exemption). 

7.  Further  study  of  how  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  statistical  and  regulatory 
information-gathering  activities  when  they 
are  located  in  the  same  agency.  Problems 
occur  when  statistical  agencies  collect  data 
for  regulatory  purposes  and  also  when 
regulatory  agencies  make  statistical  surveys. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  prob¬ 
lems  facing  smaller  statistical  units,  espe¬ 
cially  small  groups  within  administrative  or 
regulatory  agencies. 

8.  The  principles  and  procedures  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  disclosure  of  confidential  data 
in  tabulations  and  microdata.  Implicit  here 
is  the  question  of  whether  confidentiality  is 
violated  by  a  close  estimate. 
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Introduction  and  Overview 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  health  statistics  at 
the  Federal  level  have  evolved  from  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  natality,  mortality,  and  morbidity 
and  their  determinants,  to  an  expanded  array 
of  information  designed  to  assist  the  health  ad¬ 
ministrators,  practitioners,  planners  and  scien¬ 
tists,  as  well  as  others  concerned  with  health  is¬ 
sues.  To  paraphrase  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  sponsored  Second  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  National  Committees  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  health  statistics  are  no  longer 
simply  being  utilized  as  background  and  de¬ 
scriptive  information,  they  have  been  brought 
directly  into  the  arena  of  policymaking. 

Health  statistics  are  defined  to  include  statistics 
concerning  the  health  of  people;  the  health 
services  they  receive;  the  manpower  and 
facilities  resources  that  provide  the  services; 
and  certain  basic  demographic  data  which  are 
closely  linked  to  health  problems  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  being  served.  Also  covered  under  health 
statistics  are  statistics  on  health  attitudes  and 
practices  and  on  payment  for  health  services. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
involved  in  the  collection  of  health  statistics 
stems  from  the  Federal  role  in;  the  training  of 
health  professionals,  the  direct  delivery  of 
health  care,  the  financing  of  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  care  delivered,  as  well  as  in  protecting 
the  public  from  disease  and  insuring  reasonable 
public  access  to  health  care  resources.  Many  of 
these  roles  and  concerns  overlap  with  those  of 
States,  localities  and  the  private  sector.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  quite  essential  that  Federal  data 
activities  be,  to  the  extent  practicable,  inte¬ 
grated  with,  and  built  upon,  other  activities,  and 
that  they  be  guided  by  appropriate  statistical 
principles. 
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Guiding  principles  and  goals  for  health  statis¬ 
tics  are  basically  no  different  from  those  for  any 
other  Federal  statistical  activity.  They  include 
cost-efficiency,  minimizing  respondent  burden, 
reliability  and  validity,  comparability,  stand¬ 
ardization,  elimination  of  data  gaps,  etc.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  comply  with  such  principles,  recent 
progress  should  be  noted  in  the  development  of 
minimum  basic  data  sets,  and  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  definitions  for  health  statistics.  Further 
discussion  of  these  principles  will  be  discussed 
in  other  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Current  needs  for  health  statistics  in  the 
United  States  can  be  broadly  placed  under  sev¬ 
eral  categories: 

•  To  describe  the  nature  of  the  country’s 
health  problems  and  needs; 

•  To  assist  in  assessing  how  well  and  at  what 
costs  these  problems  and  needs  are  being 
and  can  be  met; 

•  To  assist  in  the  allocation  of  the  Nation’s 
health  resources; 

•  To  serve  in  a  focal  capacity  in  basic  health 
research;  and 

•  To  assist  in  governmental  regulatory  and 
planning  activities. 

The  focus  of  this  chapter  will  be  on  the  broad 
range  of  activities  undertaken  to  meet  the  needs 
identified  above.  A  discussion  of  future  data 
needs  in  the  health  area  presupposes  a  degree 
of  clairvoyance  and  wisdom  which  simply  can¬ 
not  reside  in  any  individual  or  small  staff.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  attempts  should  not  be  made  to 
predict  or  anticipate  future  data  needs.  On  the 
contrary,  such  activities  should  be  ongoing  in 
organizations  with  statistical  policy  respon¬ 
sibilities.  This  chapter  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
plan  or  program  for  health  data  activities  for 
the  next  decade,  but  rather,  as  with  other  parts 
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Editor’s  Note 

In  previous  issues  of  Statistical  Reporter  there  have 
been  several  discussions  of  the  planning  process  as¬ 
sociated  with  preparing  A  Framework  for  Planning 
L'.S.  Federal  Statistics,  1978 — 1989.  The  text  of  the 
Framework  is  in  the  process  of  being  prepared  and 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  statistical  agencies.  A  re- 
\  ised  draft  will  be  the  subject  of  public  review  and 
comment  during  1977.  Since  this  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  in  preliminary  form,  it  should  not  be 
viewed  as  representing  decisions  concerning  policy 
matters. 

Selected  drafts  of  various  sections  of  the 
Framework  will  appear  in  Statistical  Reporter  during 
the  coming  months.  While  preliminary  in  nature, 
these  drafts  will  be  published  in  order  to  facilitate 
wide  review  of  the  materials.  The  following  chap¬ 
ters  are  published  in  this  issue:  Health  Statistics, 
Population  Statistics,  and  Standards  for  Statistical 
Methodology.  The  following  chapters  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  piexious  issues:  Energy  Statistics;  Educa¬ 
tion  Statistics;  Income,  Wealth,  and  Consumption; 
and  Social  Indicators  and  Social  Accounts  (May 
1977);  Labor  Statistics,  Production  and  Distribution 
Statistics,  Statistics  on  the  Environment  and  on  Oc¬ 
cupational  Health  and  Safety,  Civil  Rights  Data, 
Professional  Staffing  and  Professional  Staff  Train¬ 
ing,  and  Interagency  Funding  (April  1977);  Price 
Statistics  (March  1977);  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
(February  1977);  Confidentiality  of  Statistical  and 
Research  Data  (January  1977);  User  Access — Data 
Banks  (December  1976);  Federal-State  Cooperative 
Systems  of  Data  Collection  (November  1976); 
Long-Term  Economic  Growth  Models  (October 
1976);  Section  1 — The  Nature  of  the  Plan  (Sep¬ 
tember  1976).  For  a  full  outline  of  the  overall 
Framework,  see  pages  207 — 209  of  Statistical  Repor¬ 
ter  for  May  1976. 

For  background  statements  on  the  planning  proc¬ 
ess,  see  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  "Developing  Better 
Long-Range  Plans  for  Federal  Statistics,”  Statistical 
Reporter,  October  1974;  Robert  W.  Raynsford,  “The 
Interagency  Statistical  Planning  Effort,  1975,” 
Statistical  Reporter,  September,  1975;  and  Paul 
O’Neil,  “OMB’s  Role  in  Planning  and  Coordination 
ol  Federal  StMisucs,"  Statistical  Reporter,  May  1976. 

Comments  on  these  materials  should  be  sent  to 
the  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.W’.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20503. 


of  this  tome,  should  be  considered  as  a 
framework  for  more  detailed  discussions  and 
actions  relating  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
statistical  programs. 

The  major  Federal  data  collector  in  the  health 
area  is  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (DHEW).  Within  the  Department’s 
components  there  exist  both  distinctive  respon¬ 


sibilities  for  data  gathering  as  well  as  areas  of 
considerable  duplication  and  overlap. 

The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA)  surveys  all  al¬ 
coholism  treatment  programs  which  it  funds, 
surveys  all  drug  abuse  treatment  facilities  in  the 
United  States,  obtains  detailed  information 
from  federally  sponsored  community  drug 
treatment  projects,  and  collects  comprehensive 
information  on  the  Nation’s  mental  health 
facilities  and  services. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  asses¬ 
ses  programs  and  problems  in  disease  control, 
laboratory  resources  and  proficiency,  health 
education  and  occupational  safety  and  health. 
CDC’s  disease  surveillance  program,  its  major 
statistical  activity,  includes  collection  of  data  on 
incidence  and  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  ven¬ 
ereal  disease,  botulism,  measles,  birth  defects, 
and  lead  poisoning. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
collects  data  designed  to  monitor  FDA  regu¬ 
lated  products.  In  addition  to  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  on  adverse  reactions  to  the  use  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  devices,  FDA  measures  X-ray  trends, 
conducts  studies  related  to  the  health  effects  of 
radiologic  exposure,  and  supports  surveys  of 
consumer  perceptions  of  products  regulated  by 
FDA. 

The  Health  Services  Administration  (HSA) 
operates  a  wide  variety  of  statistical  reporting 
systems  related  to  its  many  and  varied  pro¬ 
grams.  These  programs  include  Emergency 
Medical  Systems,  Health  Maintenance  Organi¬ 
zations,  Community  Health  Service  programs. 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  programs,  and  In¬ 
dian  Health  Service  programs. 

The  major  statistical  programs  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  relate  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  biomedical  and  epidemiologic  data  in 
such  areas  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke, 
hypertension,  kidney  disease  and  respiratory 
disease.  These  studies  include  major  longitudi¬ 
nal  efforts  (e.g.  the  Framingham  Heart  Study), 
national  registries  (e.g.,  kidney  dialysis)  and 
numerous  single-time  studies  targeted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  Federal  program  interests. 

The  Health  Resources  Administration  (HRA) 
is  the  major  data  collector  within  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  houses  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  the  focal  agency 
for  the  production  of  general-purpose  health 
statistics. 
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The  mission  of  the  Center  is  .  .  to  develop 
and  maintain  systems  capable  of  producing  reli¬ 
able  general  purpose  national  descriptive 
health  statistics  on  a  continuous  basis  .  .  This 
is  accomplished  through  the  design  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  data  collection  systems  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  range  of  data  for  the  United  States 
through  national  sample  surveys  and  the  Co¬ 
operative  Health  Statistics  System  (CHSS).  To 
fulfill  its  mission,  the  Center  collects  data  on 
health  status  (the  Health  Interview  Survey  and 
the  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey), 
health  facilities  (the  Master  Facility  Inventory), 
vital  statistics  (births,  deaths,  marriages  and  di¬ 
vorces,  etc.),  health  care  utilization  (Hospital 
Discharge  Survey  and  National  Ambulatory 
Medical  Care  Survey),  and  health  professions 
statistics.  In  addition  to  NCHS,  HRA  also 
houses  the  bureaus  most  responsible  for  data  re¬ 
lated  to  health  professions  and  health  planning. 

Two  major  agencies  are  also  located  within 
DHEW  which  collect  health-related  data,  but 
are  not  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  are 
the  six  agencies  noted  above. 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS) 
sponsors  several  statistical  systems  designed  to 
assess  the  Medicaid  program.  These  systems  as¬ 
sist  in  both  the  administration  and  evaluation  of 
health  delivery  and  costs  financed  under  certain 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  re¬ 
views  and  evaluates  the  Medicare  program. 
Medicare  program  data,  a  byproduct  of  the 
claims  review  and  payment  process,  are  utilized 
to  answer  such  programmatic  questions  as  how 
much  money  is  being  spent,  how  many  people 
are  being  served,  what  kinds  of  services  are 
being  used,  etc.  In  addition,  SSA  sponsors  a 
major  research  program  designed  to  investigate 
alternatives  to  existing  health  care  delivery  and 
reimbursement  procedures. 

A  recent  DHEW  reorganization  has  resulted 
in  the  placement  of  the  Medicaid,  Medicare  and 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza¬ 
tions  (PSRO)  programs  within  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA). 

Although  the  major  Federal  data  collector  in 
the  health  area  is  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  number  of  major 
health  statistics  efforts  are  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  other  major  agencies.  Nutrition  data 
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are  also  collected  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  drug  abuse  data  are  also  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  environmental  effects  on 
health  are  also  measured  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Energy  Resources 
Development  Administration,  data  on  health 
professionals  are  also  collected  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Both  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  collect  data  on  the 
health  status  of  their  constituents  as  well  as  in¬ 
formation  on  the  characteristics  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  under  their  jurisdiction  which  deliver 
health  care. 

Adequacy  of  Health  Statistics 

Criteria  employed  to  assess  the  adequacy  of 
the  Federal  role  in  health  statistics  include 
timeliness,  quality,  comparability,  and  utility  of 
the  data  collected,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which 
the  collection  efforts  impose  a  minimum  burden 
on  the  public.  An  additional  criterion  is  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  or  the  existence  of  gaps  in  the 
data.  Utility  of  data  collected  is  perhaps  the 
most  crucial  of  these,  encompassing  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  elements  of  each  of  the  other  criteria. 

Since  Federal  data  collectors  are  usually 
gathering  data  for  a  multitude  of  users,  utility 
must  be  examined  from  a  number  of  perspec¬ 
tives  including  those  of  decisionmakers  in  the 
collection  agency.  Department  and  Executive 
Office  levels.  Congress,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  the  research  community,  as  well  as  other 
public  and  private  institutions,  and  the  general 
public. 

Moreover,  utility  should  be  examined  not 
only  in  terms  of  utilization  but  also  in  terms  of 
effect.  Specifically,  the  adequacy  of  a  data 
gathering  program  should  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  answers  to  the  following  types  of  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  to  what  extent  are  the  data  being  used 
by  the  various  potential  users,  (2)  who  (and  why) 
are  potential  users  not  fully  utilizing  available 
data,  (3)  what  is  the  effect  of  utilization  on 
policies,  programs  and  the  public,  and,  (4)  to 
what  degree  is  the  activity  cost-effective  and  ben¬ 
eficial.  Given  this  set  of  general  criteria,  to 
what  degree  and  how  well  are  Federal  health 
statistics  needs  being  met? 

Because  of  the  myriad  activities  in  the  health 
statistics  area  it  is  not  practicable  to  assess  or 
discuss  all  activities,  or  even  all  major  activities. 
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Consequently,  the  following  discussion  is  de¬ 
signed  to  present  some  general  viewpoints,  and 
to  relate  these  to  certain  specific  statistical  oper¬ 
ations. 

Basic  Health  Statistics  and  Health  Status. — 
Timely  assessments  of  the  health  status  of  the 
Nation  are  essential  for  setting  priorities  and 
for  efficient  management  of  Federal  efforts  in 
the  health  area.  A  major  program  for  assessing 
health  status  is  the  vital  statistics  program  of 
NCHS.  Birth,  death,  and  infant  death  records 
have  traditionally  provided  some  of  the  most 
widely  used  data  for  geopolitical  comparisons  of 
health  status.  An  additional  major  program  in 
this  area  is  CDC’s  National  Disease  Surveillance 
Program,  a  joint  Federal-State  information/data 
system.  The  Public  Health  Service  began  collect¬ 
ing  morbidity  data  in  1878.  Gradually,  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  evolved  through  which  all  States  are 
now  providing  reports  of  “notifiable”  diseases 
to  a  central.  Federal,  collector/analyzer,  pres¬ 
ently  the  Center  for  Disease  Control.  Although 
the  present  system  does  provide  essential  data 
designed  to  monitor  the  incidence  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases  and  their  spread,  the  system 
heavily  relies  on  voluntary  physician  reporting 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  variable  and 
inconsistent.  States  differ  in  their  authority  to 
require  physician  reporting.  Consequently, 
many  incidence  measures  cannot  be  directly  ob¬ 
tained  through  reported  data,  but  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  through  statistical  manipulations.  The 
possibility  of  developing  greater  standardization 
in  reporting  from  State  to  State,  and  of  obtain¬ 
ing  improved  physician  cooperation,  are  areas 
which  need  further  exploration. 

Two  of  the  other  major  data  gathering  de¬ 
vices  for  assessments  of  health  status  are  the 
Health  Interview  Survey  which  collects  house¬ 
hold  health  status  data  and  the  Health  and  Nu¬ 
trition  Examination  Survey,  which  combines 
household  interviews  with  actual  medical  exam¬ 
inations.  These  two  collection  efforts,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
gather  data  on  a  continuous  basis;  the  Health 
Interview  Survey  (HIS)  on  an  annual  cycle,  and 
the  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey 
(HANES)  on  a  three-year  cycle.  Due  to  a 
number  of  factors  the  data  produced  from  these 
studies  have  in  the  past  not  been  analyzed  or 
disseminated  in  a  timely  fashion.  Consequently, 
their  value  may  have  been  diminished  to  users 
and  potential  users. 


One  possibility  for  improving  the  timeliness 
of  HANES  data  might  be  to  collect  the  data  over 
a  two-year  period  by  switching  from  exclusive 
use  of  a  few  mobile  examination  centers  to  fixed 
site  examination  centers  supplemented  by  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  mobile  centers  (a  feasibility 
study  of  this  model  is  currently  being  designed). 
The  reduction  in  the  data  collection  period  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  fixed  site  collection  would  permit 
the  Center  to  devote  more  effort  to  analysis  and 
should  result  in  more  rapid  dissemination  of 
these  analyses  and  of  public  use  data  tapes. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  Health  Interview 
Survey  has  been  conducted  on  an  annual  basis. 
At  the  request  of  OMB,  NCHS  is  sponsoring  an 
evaluation  to  determine  utilization  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  HIS  output  to  users  and  potential  users, 
and  to  determine  the  needs  for  collecting  future 
data  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  HIS  evaluation  will  also  include  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  responsiveness  of  data  to  data 
needs  and  to  issues  of  priority  in  the  health 
area,  the  content  and  structure  of  the  survey  in¬ 
strument,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  survey 
(the  latter  being  a  general  recommendation  of 
the  National  Research  Council  in  its  recent  re¬ 
port,  Setting  Statistical  Priorities),  and  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  adequacy  of  HIS  priority  setting,  in 
both  content  and  analysis  areas.  In  this  latter 
regard  the  group  responsible  for  the  evaluation 
will  be  expected  to  make  recommendations  to 
assure  that  future  surveys  are  as  responsive  as 
possible  to  Federal  data  needs  and  that  data  re¬ 
ports  and  analyses  are  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
preformulated  priorities.  NCHS  is  encouraged 
to  perform  such  evaluations  for  this  program, 
and  others  which  it  sponsors,  on  a  regular  basis. 
Too  frequently,  recurring  statistical  activities, 
sponsored  not  only  by  NCHS,  but  other  agen¬ 
cies  as  well,  continue  without  such  critical  self- 
examination. 

Health  Care  Resources — Manpower  and 
Facilities. — The  Public  Health  Service  collects 
both  general  and  specific  data  designed  to  iden¬ 
tify  providers  of  a  wide  variety  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  in  order  to  assess  present  and  future  man¬ 
power  supply  and  demand.  The  Federal  need 
for  such  an  assessment  stems  from,  among 
other  factors,  the  fact  that  certain  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  suppKtrt  the  training  of  a  vast  number  of 
health  professionals,  and  the  relationship  of  train¬ 
ing  and  supply  of  health  care  providers  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  health  services.  Based  on  the  forthcom- 
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ing  implementation  plan  for  the  Health  Profes¬ 
sions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-484),  and  a  formalized  health  man¬ 
power  data  strategy  to  be  developed  by  HR  A, 
the  Public  Health  Service  intends  to  prepare  an 
overall  health  manpower  data  plan. 

Specifically,  the  plan  should  address  the  is¬ 
sues  of  the  appropriate  level  of  detail  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  information  to  be  collected  from 
health  professionals,  the  Federal  need  to  follow 
health  professionals  from  the  time  they  apply 
to  professional  schools,  through  their  training 
and  into  their  professional  lives,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  extent  of  Federal  support  of  professional 
organizations  in  the  production  of  data  in  this 
area. 

In  addition  to  these  major  concerns,  it  should 
be  noted  that  existing  manpower  data  do  not 
contain  output  measures.  Since  translating 
manpower  supply  and  demand  into  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  medical  services  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  issue,  output  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  collected  regularly  in  the  future 
and  could  include  visits,  patients,  etc.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  geographic  differences 
in  supply  and  demand. 

The  language  of  Public  Law  94-484  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  in  the  collection  of  health 
manpower  data.  Although  there  are  legitimate  and 
frequently  pressing  needs  for  such  data  (e.g.  to 
employ  in  identifying  personnel  shortage  or 
medically  underserved  areas),  the  PHS  could 
undertake  virtually  an  unlimited  number  of 
studies  in  the  name  of  fulfilling  legal  require¬ 
ments.  The  PHS  is  urged  to  employ  restraint  in 
this  area,  and  undertake  only  those  studies 
which  have  significant  program  relevance. 
Moreover,  certain  provisions  of  the  act  appear 
too  excessive  (e.g.  mandatory  annual  registra¬ 
tion  of  health  professionals  in  States  which  re¬ 
ceive  support  for  the  collection  of  health  man¬ 
power  data)  and  should  be  modified. 

Although  the  Health  Resources  Administra¬ 
tion  is  the  major  collector  of  health  manpower 
data,  two  other  Public  Health  Service  agencies, 
the  Health  Services  Administration  and  the  Al¬ 
cohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  also  collect  such  data. 
There  does  appear  to  be  a  strong  possibility, 
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once  the  Health  Resources  Administration 
health  manpower  data  plan  is  completed,  that 
many  of  the  other  agency  needs  could  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  HRA’s  program  to  further  coordi¬ 
nate  data  collection  efforts  in  this  area. 

Health  facilities  data  are  needed  in  order  to 
provide  some  estimates  of  supply  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  health  facilities  and  services.  This  need  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Federal  involvement  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  support  of  these  facilities  and  to  the 
Federal  role  in  local  and  State  health  planning. 

The  major  collectors  of  health  facilities  in¬ 
formation  include  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  In¬ 
formation  on  mental  health  institutions  pres¬ 
ently  gathered  by  the  National  Institute  of  Men¬ 
tal  Health  through  approximately  a  half-dozen 
inventories  and  much  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration’s  data  needs  relating 
to  characteristics  of  facilities  and  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  certifiability  are  potential  candidates 
for  immediate  merger  with  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics’  Master  Facility  Inventory 
(and  eventually  into  CHSS).  This  consolidation 
is  becoming  more  essential  as  the  burden  on 
facilities  to  report  to  the  Federal  Government 
increases,  and  will  become  more  rational  as  the 
facilities  component  of  the  Cooperative  Health 
Statistics  System  becomes  fully  operational. 

The  frequency  with  which  general  facility  and 
manpower  data  are  collected  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  due  to  the  extremely  heavy  burden  (and 
cost)  currently  being  placed  on  health  institu¬ 
tions  and  professionals  to  respond  to  Federal 
requests  for  information.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  general-purpose  manpower  and 
facility  data  be  collected  less  frequently  than 
annually.  In  addition,  for  surveys  of  health  care 
facilities  in  general,  some  mechanism  for  stag¬ 
gering  or  scheduling  should  be  developed  in 
order  to  impose  minimum  burden  on  individual 
institutions. 

Health  Care  Financing  Statistics. — This  area 
should  receive  more  attention  during  the  com¬ 
ing  decade  than  any  other  in  the  health  statistics 
area  because  of  its  obviously  close  relationship 
to  both  the  issue  of  national  health  insurance, 
and  the  serious  problem  of  rapid  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  inflation  in  the  health  care  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  United  States. 
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Because  of  these  factors,  and  since  health  care 
cost  containment  will  unquestionably  be  a  major 
factor  in  Federal  policies  relating  to  health,  it 
seems  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  to  better 
understand  the  economic  behavior  of  health 
care  institutions,  practitioners  and  recipients,  as 
well  as  the  socioeconomic  environments  in 
which  they  operate. 

Specifically,  what  is  needed  is  a  continuing 
system  to  collect  valid  data  on  the  utilization  of 
and  health  care  delivery  to  different  segments 
of  the  population.  Such  a  system  would  provide 
details  of  individual  components  of  both  medi¬ 
cal  expenditures  and  costs. 

Much  understanding  of  such  issues  in  this 
area  have  come  from  National  Health  Insurance 
experimentation  and  related  studies,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Care  Expenditure  Survey  sponsored  by 
NCHS,  and  from  program  data  collected 
through  the  Medicare  system.  Further  monitor¬ 
ing  and  understanding  is  needed  in  such  areas 
as  inflation  and  cost  escalation,  maldistribution 
of  services  and  resources,  suboptimal  utilization 
of  health  resources  and  specific  deficiencies  in 
health  services  financing. 

In  terms  of  current  activities,  the  recent 
placement  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  aegis  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  is  likely  to  result  in 
further  integration  of  data  systems  associated 
with  these  programs.  Such  integration  should 
result  in  more  parallel  data  on  enrollment  and 
eligibility,  utilization  of  services,  provider 
characteristics,  expenditures  and  costs. 

Some  of  these  areas  involve  overlap  with  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  exists  for  merger  of  NCHS  facilities  data 
activities  with  those  of  the  HCFA,  as  previously 
mentioned.  In  addition,  the  Medical  Care  Ex¬ 
penditure  Survey,  designed  to  meet  the  need 
for  reliable  data  on  consumer  health  care  ex¬ 
penditures  needs  to  be  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  by  DHEW,  and  could  possibly  over¬ 
sample  the  aged  and  low-income  populations  in 
order  to  obtain  a  complete  profile  of  utilization 
of  services  and  charges  incurred  by  all  segments 
of  the  population,  as  well  as  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  impact  of  Federal  reimbursement 
programs.  Such  a  comprehensive  survey  would 
reduce  the  need  for  separate  efforts  in  this  area. 

Current  debate  over  the  desirability  and 
shape  of  a  national  health  insurance  program 
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highlights  the  need  for  the  development  of  a 
single,  integrated  data  system  designed  to 
measure  and  evaluate  program  operations  and 
effectiveness,  which  could,  to  a  large  degree,  be 
modeled  on  the  present  Medicare  system.  A 
new  program  could  well  require  new  data,  and 
it  seems  quite  appropriate  for  relevant  agencies 
to  begin  considering  such  data  needs.  Such  con¬ 
siderations  should  involve:  (1)  critical  assess¬ 
ments  of  data  systems  of  foreign  countries 
which  already  have  national  health  programs, 
(2)  input  from  all  relevant  public  and  private 
sectors,  which  should  be  incor{x>rated  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  any  national  health  insurance  informa¬ 
tion  system  prototype,  and  (3)  review  of  existing 
systems  to  assess  their  ability  to  meet  future 
data  needs  under  a  national  health  insurance 
program. 

Environmental  Effects  on  Health. — Another 
prominent  area  of  growth  in  Federal  health 
statistics  over  the  next  several  years  will  occur  in 
this  area.  At  present,  several  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  agencies  as  well  as  the  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency,  Energy  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  are  deeply 
involved  in  this  area.  It  will  be  necessary  for  one 
agency  to  emerge  as  the  focal  point  for  en¬ 
vironmental  health  data  gathering,  and  for  spe¬ 
cific  agency  roles  and  areas  of  inquiry  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  become  better  defined. 

The  lack  of  a  formalized  coordinating 
mechanism  has  resulted  not  only  in  duplication 
of  effort,  but  also  in  the  lack  of  a  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  for  gathering  data  in  this  area.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  that  one  agency  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  be  designated  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  focus  for  the  coordination  of  data  collection 
on  environmental  effects  on  health  and  that  this 
agency  take  the  lead  in  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  and  systematic  plan  for  gathering, 
analyzing,  and  disseminating  data  in  this  area. 

Such  a  plan  should  include  the  analytical  in¬ 
tegration  of  existing  health  status  data  (e.g.,  the 
Health  Interview  Survey  and  the  Health  and 
Nutrition  Examination  Survey)  with  independ¬ 
ent  measures  of  water  quality,  air  pollution,  pes¬ 
ticide  use,  etc.  In  addition,  data  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ambulatory  Medical  Care  Survey  and 
Hospital  Discharge  Survey,  as  well  as  data  from 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control’s  disease  surveil¬ 
lance  program  and  NCHS’  vital  statistics  pro¬ 
gram  could  possibly  be  analytically  integrated 
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with  the  aforementioned  information  to 
monitor  the  effect  of  environmental  changes 
upon  morbidity  and  mortality. 

Utilization  of  Health  Services. — Data  on  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  services  are  needed  to  assess  whether 
present  health  care  services  are  overburdened 
or  underutilized.  In  addition,  these  data  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  reasons  for  and  patterns  of 
utilization,  which  is  an  important  component  in 
the  measurement  of  health  status  of  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  providing  indirect  information  on 
medical  expenditures. 

There  presently  exists  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
definitions  and  item  structure  among  Federal 
agencies  collecting  such  data.  In  order  to  com¬ 
pare  utilization  data  collected  under  different 
agency  auspices,  this  situation  will  need  to  be 
corrected,  and  may  be  partially  accomplished 
through  the  adoption  of  standard  definitions 
for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies.  There  is  also  the 
analytic  need  to  relate  utilization  and  services  to 
manpower,  facilities  and  costs,  so  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  total 
health  care  system  may  be  obtained. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  currently  col¬ 
lect,  or  have  plans  to  collect,  hospital  emergency 
room  data.  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  likeli¬ 
hood  that  these  needs  could  be  coordinated  into 
one  data  collection  activity  and  that  this  could 
serve  as  the  major  vehicle  for  Federal  requests 
for  information  from  this  type  of  setting. 

Finally,  systems  need  to  be  developed  to  col¬ 
lect  data  on  health  outcomes,  which  may  involve 
inclusion  of  some  type  of  ongoing  follow-up 
component  for  health  service  utilization  studies, 
and/or  the  creation  of  new  data  activities.  The 
issue  of  treatment  effectiveness,  and  the  larger 
issue  of  medical  evaluation,  should  gain  increas¬ 
ing  prominence  over  the  course  of  the  next  dec¬ 
ade,  and  outcome  data  would  be  essential  for 
any  effectiveness  examination.  Furthermore, 
extensive  data  may  need  to  be  collected  in  this 
area  since  treatment  effectiveness  will  need  to 
be  assessed  as  a  function  of  modality. 

Major  Health  Data  Gaps 

Many  health-related  agencies  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  a  data  gap  to  be  a  condition  caused  simply 
by  an  incomplete  data  collection  effort.  For 
example,  the  first  health  statistics  plan  indicated 
that  there  was  a  gap  in  health  resources  statistics 
because  all  types  of  facilities  (e.g.  student  health 


services,  out-patient  facilities  etc.)  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  under  systems  such  as  the  Master  Facility 
Inventory. 

Gaps  should  be  equated  with  an  unmet  need 
for  data,  necessary  for  sound  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  decisionmaking.  Consequently,  we  would 
not  consider  an  area  to  be  a  data  gap  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  data  are  available.  There  are 
a  number  of  data  gaps  which  would  fit  such  a 
definition.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  appears  to  be  quality  of  health  care. 

Quality  of  Health  Care. — The  Public  Health 
Service’s  1977-1981  Forward  Plan  for  Health 
identified  a  number  of  major  subject  or  pro¬ 
gram  areas  which  it  considered  prominent  foci 
of  attention  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  current 
decade.  Among  these  is  assuring  the  quality  of 
health  care  delivered. 

In  support  of  this  theme  it  would  seem  desir¬ 
able  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  develop  a 
data  collection  system  designed  to  monitor  iden¬ 
tified  components  of  health  care  quality:  effec¬ 
tiveness,  safety,  cost-effectiveness,  and  patient 
satisfaction.  Certain  existing  data  collection  ef¬ 
forts  obtain  information  on  at  least  one  of  these 
components  for  at  least  one  segment  of  the  hos¬ 
pitalized  patient  population  (PSRO  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  System),  but  there  presently 
exists  no  systematic,  coordinated  program  to 
collect  comprehensive  data  on  this  general  is¬ 
sue. 

Such  existing  statistical  programs  as  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Discharge  Survey,  the  Nursing  Home  Sur¬ 
vey,  and  the  Ambulatory  Medical  Care  Survey, 
sponsored  by  NCHS  and  covering  a  cross- 
section  of  the  population  under  care,  could  be 
modified  and  expanded  to  obtain  quality  of  care 
information  (certain  conceptual  revisions  and 
modifications  relating  to  privacy  would  need  to 
be  made  before  such  information  could  begin  to 
be  collected).  Additional  ongoing  data  collection 
efforts  could,  in  existing  or  modified  formats, 
also  contribute  to  answering  questions  relating 
to  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care.  Whichever 
systems  are  adopted  or  modified  to  delve  into 
this  area,  the  relationship  between  medical 
practice  (processes)  and  patient  benefit  (out¬ 
come)  will  need  to  be  adequately  documented, 
and  cost  information  associated  with  the  care 
delivered  should  be  provided  in  detail. 

Data  for  Local  Health  Planning. — The  National 
Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974  authorized  Federal  funds  for  a  nation- 
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wide  system  of  Health  Systems  Agencies  (HSA’s) 
and  State  Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agencies,  to  be  responsible  for:  preparing  and 
implementing  plans  designed  to  improve  the 
health  of  local  residents,  helping  increase  acces¬ 
sibility,  acceptability  and  quality  of  health  serv¬ 
ices,  and  restraining  increases  in  the  cost  of 
providing  health  services  via  a  system  of  re¬ 
source  allocation  recommendations. 

In  meeting  these  responsibilities  the  HSA’s 
and  State  agencies  will  need  adequate  data  to 
assess  the  current  situation  and  future  changes 
in:  suitability  and  availability  of  health  man¬ 
power  and  facilities,  health  status  of  residents, 
utilization  of  health  services,  quality  of  care  de¬ 
livered  and  costs  of  health  care.  These  data  will 
be  needed  for  development  of  planning 
strategies,  program  management,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  purposes. 

To  meet  the  data  needs  for  health  planning, 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Planning  and  Resources 
Development  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
and  hopes  to  rely  on  the  Center  to  supply  and 
identify  planning  related  data.  Although  re¬ 
liance  upon  existing  systems  of  data  collection  is 
a  sound  principle,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
Cooperative  System,  a  major  supplier  of  data, 
will  not  be  fully  implemented  for  several  years. 
Therefore,  total  reliance  upon  CHSS  for  more 
than  minimal  information  (basically  in  the 
areas  of  vital  statistics,  manpower  and  facilities) 
over  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  without  a 
plan  to  supplement  these  data  with  information 
from  outside  sources,  could  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  with  a 
fully  implemented  CHSS,  planning  agencies  will 
require  additional  data. 

Since  the  first  few  years  of  operation  of  the 
HSA’s  and  State  agencies  will  be  crucial,  and 
since  baseline  data  must  be  collected  to  assess 
the  existing  health  care  delivery  picture  and  to 
serve  as  a  benchmark  for  program  evaluation, 
the  Bureau  should,  with  the  assistance  of 
NCHS,  develop  a  specific  statistical  plan.  Such  a 
plan  should  (1)  identify  the  categories  of  data 
considered  of  relevance  for  the  HSA’s  and  the 
Bureau,  (2)  establish  priorities  for  these 
categories,  (3)  identify  existing  and  potential 
sources  of  these  data,  (4)  propose  initial  efforts 
necessary  for  obtaining  these  data,  and  (5)  de¬ 
velop  a  longer-range  plan  for  the  collection  of 
data  to  meet  future  needs. 
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There  are  other  needs  for  data  at  local  levels, 
and  such  needs  should  expand  over  the  course 
of  the  next  decade.  Since  there  is  no  Federal 
policy  to  sponsor  small-area  data  activities  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fulfill  the  demand  for  such  data,  fur¬ 
ther  efforts  should  be  placed  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  synthetic  estimates  for  such  data. 

Long-Term  Care. — A  variety  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  are  involved  in  data  collection  activities  re¬ 
lating  to  long-term  care.  These  include  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  (NCHS  and  the  Office  of 
Nursing  Home  Affairs),  the  Office  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  in 
DHEW,  and  the  Veteran’s  Administration.  Due 
to  the  Federal  focus  in  the  area  of  long-term 
care,  improvement,  expansion,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  in  this  area  is  imperative. 

A  study  similar  to  the  nursing  home  survey, 
sponsored  by  NCHS  and  conducted  on  an  ir¬ 
regular  basis  over  the  past  decade,  should  be 
conducted  with  greater  frequency  and  reg¬ 
ularity  in  the  future.  Moreover,  such  a  survey 
should  be  expanded  to  include  information  ob¬ 
tained  directly  from  residents  and  providers  of 
care.  This  information  should  include  details  on 
health  status  (presently  health  status  of  the  in¬ 
stitutionalized  population  is  a  virtual  unknown) 
and  cost  of  care. 

Other  survey  efforts,  designed  to  assess  the 
demographic  composition  and  size  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  population,  financial  structures,  operating 
characteristics  etc.  of  nursing  homes  are 
needed,  but  should  be  designed  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  burden  on  these  institutions  and  their 
residents.  The  Public  Health  Service,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  Aging,  and  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  should  coordinate  future  data  col¬ 
lection  efforts  in  this  area  and  should  consider 
the  identification  of  places,  manpower  levels, 
needs  of  inmates  and  data  which  could  be  used 
in  the  development  of  a  rating  system  of  quality 
of  care  delivered  by  institutions  as  being  of 
highest  priority.  Many  of  these  comments  also 
apply  to  the  area  of  home  health  services. 

Nutrition  and  Health. — The  study  of  nutrition 
as  a  major  determinant  of  health  status  still  re¬ 
quires  some  research  in  establishing  how  sepa¬ 
rate  indicators  of  nutritional  status  can  be  com¬ 
bined.  With  the  present  state  of  the  art,  one 
must  obtain  separate  indications  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sets  of  indicators:  dietary  intake  data, 
hematological  and  biochemical  tests,  an¬ 
thropometric  measurements  and  clinical  exam- 
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inations.  With  respect  to  the  first  data  set,  there 
are  two  major  surveys  which  do  collect  data  at 
the  present  time.  The  Health  and  Nutrition 
Examination  Survey,  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  obtains  data  of  this 
type  along  with  each  of  the  other  three  data  sets 
enumerated  above.  The  other  major  survey  is 
the  National  Food  Consumption  Survey,  being 
carried  out  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Neither  of  these 
studies  provides  all  of  the  information  necessary 
for  fully  assessing  nutritional  adequacy  or  the 
effects  of  nutritional  inadequacy,  and  neither 
provides  sufficient  information  on  morbidity 
and  mortality  outcomes  which  may  be  related  to 
nutritional  status.  The  two  studies  are  com¬ 
plementary,  and  a  coordination  of  effort  now 
under  way  between  the  two  Departments  should 
lead  to  improved  usefulness  of  both  data  sets. 
Nutritional  status  assessment  clearly  requires  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  measures  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  and  a  study  of  the  interrelationship 
of  these  measures  along  with  a  study  of  health 
conditions  which  may  also  be  related  to  some  of 
the  same  effects  is  necessary  to  assess  the  role  of 
nutrition  on  health  status  generally.  A  variety  of 
modifications  of  the  existing  data  collection  ap¬ 
proach  is  possible.  One  of  the  most  promising 
of  these  would  call  for  a  longitudinal  data  col¬ 
lection,  for  health  examinations  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  subjects  on  a  semi  or  thrice  annual 
basis,  and  for  the  collection  of  more  detailed 
(and  nonretrospective)  intake  information. 
Whatever  approach  is  adopted,  the  collection  of 
such  information  should  serve  the  needs  of  all 
involved  agencies  and  should  be  the  result  of  a 
coordinated  planning  effort  between  the  De¬ 
partments  involved. 

Health  Status  and  Health  Outcomes. — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  specific  recommendations  alluded 
to  earlier,  these  two  basic  and  critical  areas  in 
health  statistics  are  in  need  of  further 
conceptual/definitional  and  measurement  re¬ 
finements.  As  yet,  no  widely  accepted  index  of, 
or  measurement  procedure  for  assessing,  health 
status  has  been  developed.  In  spite  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  understandable  differences  of 
perception  regarding  what  health  status  is, 
those  involved  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
related  data  should  be  encouraged  to  coordi¬ 
nate  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  reach  resolution 
and  agreement.  Some  believe  that  objective 
measures  of  health  status  are  less  significant 
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than  self-perceived  status,  since  feelings  may  be 
the  most  crucial  determinant  of  any  decision  to 
seek  health  care.  The  validity  and  reliability  of 
self-perceptions,  and  their  role  as  behavioral  de¬ 
terminants  should  be  assessed  more  closely. 

Unmet  Health  Needs. — The  Health  Interview 
Survey,  sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  does  not  collect  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  on  the  unmet  health  care  needs  of 
the  Nation.  The  approach  of  this  survey  is  gen¬ 
erally  to  obtain  self-perception  data  on  health 
status,  and  behavior  related  to  same.  The  first 
Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  pro¬ 
duced  information  on  unmet  health  care  needs 
through  cross-classification  of  findings  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  physical  examination  with  self-perceived 
health  needs  and  health  care  behavior. 

In  addition  to  these  data,  what  is  needed  is  a 
regular  and  ongoing  collection  of  information 
on  needs  and  demands  for  health  care  and  an 
assessment  of  how  well  these  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  are  being  met.  This  would  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  items  on  specific  barriers  to  health  care. 
These  data  would  be  valuable  to  Federal  and 
other  decisionmakers  for  setting  priorities  and 
allocating  resources,  and  would  be  particularly 
valuable  as  a  partial  measure  of  the  potential  ef 
fect  any  national  health  insurance  program 
might  be  having  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

Health  Manpower. — Physician-to-population 
ratios  have  been  and  continue  to  be  employed  as 
a  critical  element  in  formulae  designed  to  iden¬ 
tify  medical  manpower  shortage  areas.  Such 
formulae  have  relied  on  physician  population 
and  distribution  estimates  which  are  frequently 
outdated  and  which  are  not  always  complete  or 
comparable  from  area  to  area.  Since  the  Federal 
Government  will  use  physician/population  esti¬ 
mates  in  important  designation  and  funding  de¬ 
cisions,  it  is  imperative  that  such  estimates  be 
complete,  accurate,  current  and  comparable.  In 
addition  to  physician  data,  information  on  other 
health  professionals  needs  to  be  collected  and 
included  in  shortage  area  formulae.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Health  Statistics  System  should  even¬ 
tually  provide  much  of  the  needed  data.  Until 
this  occurs,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
should  attempt  to  obtain  the  needed  data 
through  other  sources.  Reliance  on  States  for 
such  data  would  result  in  problems  of  non¬ 
comparability  and  absence  of  data  for  relevant 
occupational  categories.  Consequently,  alterna¬ 
tives  to  this  approach  should  be  explored. 
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Drug  Statistics  (Licit  and  Illicit). — Three  major 
areas  related  to  drugs  warrant  development  of 
new  or  improved  data  systems.  The  prescribing 
of  drugs,  their  use,  and  specific  costs  associated 
with  specific  regimens  are  areas  for  which  some, 
but  incomplete  data  exist.  A  system  to  collect 
such  information  could  either  build  upon  exist¬ 
ing  monitoring  systems,  or  be  established  inde¬ 
pendently.  This  system  not  only  would  provide 
insights  into  the  increased  use  and  dependence 
upon  prescription  drugs,  but  would  also  aid  in 
understanding  the  spiraling  of  health  care  ex¬ 
penditures,  given  the  significant  proportion  of 
health  expenditures  associated  with  prescription 
drugs. 

While  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
operated  a  voluntary  drug  experience  report 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  appears  to  be  quite  in¬ 
adequate  as  the  Government’s  basic  source  of 
adverse  reaction  information.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  so  since  the  system  is  designed  as  an  early 
warning  operation.  Through  the  present,  vol¬ 
untary  system,  notification  of  approximately 
3,000  adverse  reactions  are  received  annually; 
however,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  actual 
number  of  adverse  reactions  may  be  50-100 
times  this  amount.  Although  a  privately  funded 
Federal  commission  is  currently  exploring 
better  methods  to  monitor  the  phenomenon,  it 
behooves  the  FDA  to  attempt  to  develop  a  more 
effective  monitoring  strategy  independently. 

In  September,  1975,  the  Domestic  Council 
Drug  Abuse  Task  Force  prepared  a  report  to 
the  President  on  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  report  was  that  there  be  established 
within  the  Federal  Government  an  integrated 
interagency  drug  abuse  data  system  designed  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  both  long-range  and 
short-term  management  decisions.  The  Domes¬ 
tic  Council  group  felt  that  top  level  Federal  de¬ 
cisionmakers  were  not  receiving  data  from  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  way  which  facilitated  and  fostered  an 
understanding  of  the  current  drug  abuse  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  basic  gap  in  drug  abuse  data  is  in  the  area 
of  direct  measures  of  incidence  and  prevalence. 
Presently,  indices  of  incidence  and  prevalence 
are  only  indirect.  Whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  can  obtain  more  direct  measures  is 
uncertain.  However,  a  coordinated  analysis  of 
data  collected  from  the  various  involved  agen- 
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cies  should  provide  a  more  reliable  indirect 
index  of  the  status  of  drug  abuse. 

The  Client  Oriented  Data  Acquisition  Process 
(CODAP)  data  system,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Drug  Abuse,  collects  infor¬ 
mation  on  individuals  being  treated  in  federally 
funded  drug  abuse  programs.  As  originally 
planned,  the  system  was  designed  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  information  tool.  The  system  could  be  im¬ 
proved  to  make  it  possible  to  employ  CODAP 
data  in  formulating  Judgments  about  program 
effectiveness.  Without  adequate  follow-up  of 
patients  following  discharge,  no  judgments  of 
long-term  treatment  effectiveness  can  be  made. 
NIDA  has  recently  developed  a  proposal  to 
conduct  a  pilot  follow-up  of  clients  in  federally 
funded  drug  treatment.  Hopefully,  this  pilot 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  an  on-going 
follow-up  research  and  statistical  activity. 

Additional  Data  Gaps  and  Data  Policy  Issues. — 
Some  of  the  areas  which  fall  under  these  head¬ 
ings  and  merit  attention  include:  the  collection 
of  data  on  special  populations  (e.g.  low-income 
groups,  the  medically  underserved,  the  elderly), 
the  strengthening  within  agencies  which  spon¬ 
sor  health  data  collections  of  analytical 
capabilities — and  concentration  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  relevant  and  timely  analyses,  and 
the  development  of  a  system  of  diffusion  to  all 
relevant  agencies  of  technology  and  information 
related  to  the  gathering  of  health  statistics. 

Program-Specific  and  General-Purpose  Data 

The  Public  Health  Service  defines  program- 
specific  data  activities  as  being  primarily 
oriented  toward  facilitating  program  and  proj¬ 
ect  management.  PHS  does  acknowledge  that 
such  activities  can  provide  information  and  an 
analytic  base  which  are  useful  for  broader  pur¬ 
poses.  The  inability  to  create  a  widely  acceptable 
distinction  between  general-purpose  and 
program-specific  statistics  has  been  the  cause  of 
conflict  and  role-ambiguity  within  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

This  conflict  and  ambiguity  stems  from  the 
perceived,  and  frequently  legitimate,  roles  of 
individual  agencies  to  be  involved  in  data  ac¬ 
tivities  in  given  subject  areas  in  which  other 
agencies  are  also  involved.  Because  Public  Law 
93-353,  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  authorizes  NCHS 
to  collect  statistics  in  every  major  health  area. 
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some  overlap  with  program  oriented  agency 
data  collection  activities  is  inevitable.  The  goal 
for  PHS  cannot  and  should  not  be  to  eliminate 
this  overlap,  but  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
This  implies  that  there  should  not  be  subordina¬ 
tion  or  subjugation  of  one  activity  to  or  by 
another.  General-purpose  data  should  be  per¬ 
ceived,  under  most  circumstances,  as  no  less  and 
no  more  imp>ortant  than  program  data  for  Fed¬ 
eral  needs.  In  point  of  fact.  Federal  health 
statistics  should  be  viewed  as  a  complementary 
activity  of  general-purpose  data  acquisition, 
firmly  buttressed  by  topical,  more  narrowly  fo¬ 
cused  studies  and  data  collection  efforts. 

Specifically,  central  statistical  units  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  collection  of: 
general-purpose  data,  data  which  serve  multi¬ 
agency  needs,  and  in  general,  data  which  are 
gathered  from  respondents  who  are  a  natural 
constituency  for  such  units. 

Central  statistical  units  are  not,  however,  the 
most  logical  source  for  the  collection  of  data 
which  are  administrative  in  nature,  even  though 
such  collections  will  frequently  have  a  statistical 
byproduct.  Research  studies  which  do  not  fall 
into  any  of  the  above  noted  categories,  and 
which  produce  statistics,  also  fall  within  the 
purview  of  program  or  research  agencies. 

Presently,  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  or 
programs  are  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
the  collection  of  hospital  discharge  data.  These 
include  NCHS,  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  PSRO. 
This  involvement  has  led  to  a  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort,  resulting  in  a  major  burden  on  hospitals 
and  an  increased  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  data.  Because  these  data  are  being  col¬ 
lected  for  both  program-specific  and  general 
needs,  the  controversy  has  centered  around  the 
argument  of  whether:  (1)  a  DHEW  departmental 
uniform  data  collection  format  is  advisable,  (2) 
whether  there  should  be  only  one  collection  of 
these  data,  (3)  whether  one  agency  or  program 
should  be  given  the  role  as  agent  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  data,  and  which,  if  any,  program 
or  agency  would  be  best  suited  for  this  role. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  principle  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  organization  chapter  of  this 
Framework,  states  that:  “Major  and  continuing 
statistical  data  collection  with  respect  to  Federal 
programs  should  be  undertaken  through  statis¬ 
tical  collection  centers  in  appropriate  functional 
areas.”  In  the  case  of  hospital  discharge  data, 
which  are  essentially  administrative,  existing 
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programs  could  possibly  operate  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  data  collection  program.  Although  it  is  a 
DHEW  responsibility  to  decide  upon  appro¬ 
priate  agency  roles  in  this  area,  the  concept  of  a 
single  data  collection,  to  serve  multi-agency 
needs,  and  to  reduce  burden  on  reporting  in¬ 
stitutions,  should  be  considered  as  an  objective. 


Fragmentation,  Systematization,  and 
Uniformity 

A  particularly  troublesome  aspect  of  Federal 
health  data  acquisition  is  the  fragmentation  and 
lack  of  a  systematic  approach  associated  with 
many  of  these  activities.  The  first  PHS  health 
statistics  plan,  referring  to  the  problem  stated: 
“The  separate  efforts  underway  are  frequently 
duplicative  of  one  another,  and,  despite  com¬ 
mon  goals,  possess  little  of  the  continuity,  com¬ 
patibility  and  standardization  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  reliable  health  statistics  system.”  The 
plan  prescribes  formal  coordination 
mechanisms  to  reduce  the  problem. 

Fragmentation  is,  to  a  great  degree,  a  result 
of  organizational  responsibility  overlaps  and 
legislative  requirements,  and  may  not  be  rectifi¬ 
able  without  organization  change,  formal  shift 
of  responsibilities,  and  legislative  modifications. 

Although  some  fragmentation  is  probably  in¬ 
evitable  given  the  vastness  of  the  health 
bureaucracy  and  its  categorical  makeup,  some 
restructuring  is  possible  and  should  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  For  example:  due  to  the  organization  of 
part  of  PHS,  disease-specific  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities  have  proliferated.  An  alternative 
strategy  to  collect  disease-related  data  would  in¬ 
volve  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  to  gather  chronic  disease  statistics  for  the 
measurement  of  incidence  and  prevalence.  Such 
a  strategy,  currently  being  considered  by  several 
PHS  agencies,  should  be  encouraged  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  of  the  ability  to 
rationalize  the  present  system. 

The  lack  of  systematization  in  collecting  data 
is  a  situation  which  presently  exists  in  many  sub¬ 
ject  areas,  but  may  be  rectified  through  basic 
planning  and  improved  coordination.  Data  on 
physician  extenders  can  serve  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  systematization.  Overviews  of  the  re¬ 
search,  and  data  emanating  from  this  research, 
have  concluded  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  amount 
of  data  that  have  been  gathered,  there  exists  a 
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paucity  of  valid  and  useful  policy-related  data  in 
this  area.  This  situation  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  studies  have  been  undertaken  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion,  by  a  variety  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  without  an  adequate  degree  of  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  without  a  formal  plan,  or  framework 
to  guide  or  direct  them.  Such  planning  and 
coordination  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  any 
program  of  research. 

In  addition  to  planning  and  coordination, 
there  exists  a  need  for  study-to-study,  or  inter¬ 
program  comparisons.  Employment  of  common 
terminology  and  definitions,  and  standardized 
basic  data  sets  (such  as  those  formulated  by  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health 
Statistics,  and  promulgated  by  NCHS)  will  not 
only  permit  such  comparisons  and  necessary 
linkages,  but  should  also  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  burden  on  those  providing  the  data. 
More  than  this  is  necessary.  Within  ADAMHA, 
for  example,  NIMH,  NIAAA,  and  NIDA  each 
have  data  systems  which  gather  information  on 
care  and  treatment  facilities,  fiscal  characteris¬ 
tics  of  these  facilities,  as  well  as  on  clients  in 
treatment  or  under  care.  There  is,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  common  definitions  and  ter¬ 
minology,  a  lack  of  confluence  between  these 
systems.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  three 
programs  are  by  nature  quite  distinct,  and  that 
their  data  needs  will  vary,  some  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  comparable  and  integrated  data 
system  seems  not  only  feasible,  but  desirable. 
The  recent  cooperative  venture  between 
NTA.^A  and  NIDA  to  sponsor  such  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  within  one  State  should  serve 
as  a  test  of  the  value  of  this  approach.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  relationships  that  certain  ADAMHA 
agencies  have  developed  with  States,  such  as 
that  noted  above,  and  the  possibility  that  States 
may  ultimately  operate  their  own  integrated 
data  systems,  should  be  encouraged. 

Certainly,  most  would  agree  that  goals  of 
elimination  of  duplicative  data  systems,  consoli¬ 
dation  of  similar  or  parallel  systems,  adoption 
of  standard  minimum  data  sets,  standardization 
of  data  elements,  and  uniformity  of  definitions 
are  legitimate  and  desirable  goals  (although 
these  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  necessary 
program  diversity).  For  a  system  which  is  as 
complex  and  fragmented  as  the  Federal  health 
bureaucracy,  the  question  is  how  best  to  achieve 
such  goals. 


Since  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  health  bureaucracy  is  partially  responsible 
for  the  fragmentation  of  Federal  health  statisti¬ 
cal  activities,  proposed  reorganization  and 
rationalization  of  the  system  should  in  itself  in¬ 
crease  the  likelihood  of  attaining  the  goals 
stated  above. 

Statistical  Coordination  in  the  Health  Area 

Statistical  coordination  in  the  health  area  cur¬ 
rently  exists  in  five  major  forms:  (1)  DHEW’S 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  (2) 
DHEW’s  Health  Data  Policy  Committee,  (3) 
PHS’  Office  of  Data  Policy,  (4)  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  health  data 
activities  such  as  NCHS’  Cooperative  Health 
Statistics  System,  and  (5)  advisory  groups. 

DHEW’s  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics. — NCHS  has  been  identified  as  the 
focal  agency  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
general-purpose  health  statistics  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
arid  has  been  given  the  role  of  coordinating 
those  Federal  statistics  that  involve  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  agencies.  Regarding  its  first 
role,  NCHS  should  be  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  statistical  standards,  promulgation  of 
minimum  basic  data  sets,  and  because  of  the 
statistical  expertise,  both  in  terms  of  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  which  exist  there,  should  be 
heavily  relied  upon  for  consultation  and  advice. 
In  fact,  NCHS  has  not  been  the  focal  point 
for  health  statistics.  At  their  discretion,  agen¬ 
cies  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  NCHS 
on  statistical  matters  on  an  irregular  basis.  In 
addition,  NCHS  is  not  regularly  considered  by 
other  PHS  agencies  as  the  best  or  most  logical 
source  to  supply  its  data  needs.  The  designation 
of  NCHS  as  the  focal  agency  for  general- 
purpose  health  statistics  should  be  supported, 
and  other  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  reimbursable 
work  program  sponsored  by  NCHS.  It  is  urged 
that  the  PHS  take  more  forceful  steps  than  it 
has  to  date  to  assure  that  the  focal  role  becomes 
an  actuality. 

As  an  initial  step  to  achieve  this  goal,  DHEW 
should  transfer  NCHS  from  HRA  to  a  more 
central  location  and  have  it  report  directly  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health.  NCHS’  pres¬ 
ent  non-central  placement  has  inhibited  its  focal 
role,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  requirement 
of  Public  Law  93-353  that  the  NCHS  Director 
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be  supervised  by  the  Department’s  principal  ad¬ 
viser  for  health  programs. 

Such  a  reorganization  would  only  resolve  a 
part  of  the  focal  role  problem.  The  creation  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  and 
the  emergence  within  HCFA  of  a  large 
research/statistical  center  which  will  likely  have 
overlapping  responsibilities  with  NCHS,  will  re¬ 
sult  in,  for  the  present,  continued  non¬ 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

DHEW's  Health  Data  Policy  Committee. — The 
Health  Data  Policy  Committee  (HDPC)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  established  to  assist  in 
policy  guidance  and  coordination  of  health  data 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  To  date,  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  performance  has  not  included  policymak¬ 
ing  (although  it  has  had  a  limited  advisory  role 
in  policy  issues)  but  has  centered  around  react¬ 
ing  to  general  and  specific  statistical  issues 
brought  to  its  attention. 

The  recent  creation  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  raises  the 
issue  of  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  charter.  Since  several  major  health  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  consolidated  within  this 
agency,  and  since  the  committee  presently 
exists  as  a  policy  group  for  the  PHS — which 
does  not  include  the  HCFA — it  would  seem  that 
some  alteration  of  the  charter  is  necessary. 

To  function ‘meaningfully,  the  HDPC  must 
represent  and  consider  all  major  health  data 
interests  and  issues  within  the  Department.  For 
this  to  occur,  and  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  to  result  is  appropriate  actions, 
the  committee  should  be  reporting  to,  and  ad¬ 
vising,  an  official  who  is  an  appropriate  target 
for  the  policy,  organizational,  and  coordination 
issues  which  it  will  be  addressing.  Moreover,  the 
office  to  which  the  committee  reports  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  designating  committee 
membership  and  staff  appointments,  a  function 
which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
committee’s  future  operations  and  potential  for 
success. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Health  Data  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  or  his  designee(s),  and  that 
committee  staff  be  assigned  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  the  PHS,  and  the  HCFA. 
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In  terms  of  operational  strategy,  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  function  in  a  more  productive  fashion 
were  it  to  concentrate  its  activities  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  long-range  planning,  general  coordi¬ 
nation  activities,  and  promulgation  of  statistical 
standards.  Such  activities  first  require  a  sys¬ 
tematic  identification  of  policy  issues  which 
have  implications  for  health  data  activities. 

In  addition  to  improving  its  performance  in 
the  coordination  and  standard  setting  roles,  the 
committee  should  attempt  to  move  from  its  es¬ 
sentially  reactive  posture  to  more  of  an  an¬ 
ticipatory,  problem-oriented  position. 

As  a  major  function,  the  Health  Data  Policy 
Committee  should  thoroughly  examine  the 
fragmented  health  data  collection  activities 
within  DHEW  and  propose  alternative 
mechanisms  which  would  not  only  eliminate 
unnecessary  and  duplicative  activities,  but  which 
would  also  result  in  a  more  coordinated, 
planned  approach  for  collecting  information  in 
major  areas  of  interest. 

The  committee  is  presently  examining  efforts 
of  the  13  agencies  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
data  on  family  planning.  The  focus  of  this 
examination  is  on  possible  ways  to  coordinate 
and  perhaps  eliminate  duplication  and  overlap 
in  these  collection  efforts.  The  committee 
should  step  beyond  this  approach  and  propose 
alternative  structures  for  data  collection  in  this 
area. 

This  could  be  a  prototypical  activity  and  be  a 
major  step  towards  a  needed  restructuring  of 
health  data  activities  throughout  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Should  the  committee  move  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  DHEW  wpuld  be  expected  to  examine  the 
committee’s  recommendations  and  develop  a 
modified  division  of  labor  by  removing  certain 
data  activities  from  certain  agencies  and  reas¬ 
signing  them  in  a  more  logical  and  rational  fash¬ 
ion. 

Another  area  which  the  committee  could  ad¬ 
dress  is  statistical  activities  associated  with  na¬ 
tional  health  insurance.  Here  again,  and  as 
noted  earlier,  numerous  agencies  collect  data 
both  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  this  major 
issue  without  a  framework  or  structure. 

Such  examinations  as  noted  above  could 
greatly  aid  the  Health  Data  Policy  Committee 
planning  responsibility  as  the  compilation  of 
current  area-by-area  data  activities  could  then 
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be  related  to  short  and  long-range  data  plans 
submitted  by  each  of  the  involved  agencies. 

In  addition  to  such  activities,  reestablishment 
of  HDPC  subcommittees,  organized  around  sig¬ 
nificant,  problem-oriented  issues,  and  designed 
as  semi-independent  entities,  would  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  alternative  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  committee  staff. 

The  initial  health  statistics  plan  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  coordinated  by  the  Health 
Data  Policy  Committee  and  developed  in  the 
Office  of  Policy  Development  and  Planning  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health.  As  a  first  ef¬ 
fort  the  document  was  a  major  accomplishment. 
Although  it  recognized  important  deficiencies 
in  the  health  statistics  area,  remedial  action 
programs  were  not  proposed  in  the  first  plan, 
nor  was  any  general  long-range  strategy  pro¬ 
posed  for  attacking  existing  or  anticipated  prob¬ 
lems.  The  second  effort,  while  moving  in  this 
direction,  was  not  as  forceful  as  it  could  have 
been. 

Future  iterations  of  the  plan  will  be  expected 
to  devote  more  space  to  priority  setting  and  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  In  addition,  future  plans  would 
be  expected  to  rely  heavily  on  such  specific 
subject-area  plans  as  have  been  suggested  for 
development  in  this  paper  (e.g.  manpower,  en¬ 
vironment,  and  health  planning). 

PHS’  Office  of  Data  Policy. — This  office,  which 
is  a  component  of  the  policy  and  planning  arm 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  is  the  departmental  focal  point  for  the 
development  and  coordination  of  health  data 
and  statistical  policy.  In  this  role,  this  office  is 
responsible  for  assuring  health  data  stand¬ 
ardization,  providing  policy  oversight  for  clear¬ 
ance  of  public-use  reports,  identifying  im¬ 
mediate  and  long-range  health  data  needs,  and 
for  the  development  of  data  policy  objectives. 

While  this  office  has  made  some  significant 
accomplishments  in  some  of  these  areas,  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  the  latter  two  responsibilities  which 
have  been  most  obviously  lacking,  and  to  a  great 
degree  this  parallels  the  failings  of  the  Health 
Data  Policy  Committee.  It  is  expected  that  the 
PHS  data  policy  office  will,  over  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  concentrate  more  in  these 
areas. 

NCHS'  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System. — 
The  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System 
(CHSS)  sponsored  by  NCHS  was  identified  in 
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DHEW’s  statistics  plan  as  a  major  element  of 
statistical  coordination  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  future.  The  CHSS,  which  is  man¬ 
dated  by  Public  Law  93-353,  is  designed  as  a 
uniform,  coordinated  data  system  to  guide  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  decisionmakers  in  assessing 
health  needs,  improving  health  planning,  and 
identifying  health  programs  and  services.  The 
system  includes  the  following  components;  vital 
statistics,  health  manpower,  health  facilities, 
hospital  care,  ambulatory  care,  and  long-term 
care. 

The  system  currently  operates  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  permit  separate  components  con¬ 
tracts  within  a  State.  CHSS  is  moving  toward  the 
concept  of  single  State  contracts  for  all  funded 
components.  This  notion  should  be  fully  pur¬ 
sued  as  it  would,  among  other  things,  allow  for 
flexibility  within  the  system  and  result  in  better 
integration  of  data  collected  through  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Furthermore,  the  most  appropriate  focus 
for  CHSS  activities  within  a  State  would  appear 
to  be  a  State  supported  health  statistics  center. 

Although  State  supported  health  statistics 
centers  may  not  be  the  primary  collector  of  data 
associated  with  each  of  the  components,  they 
are,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  preferred  con¬ 
tractor.  The  most  compelling  argument  for  this 
is  that  such  an  arrangement  allows  for  a  statisti¬ 
cal  capability  to  be  established  or  fostered 
within  the  States.  The  ability  of  States  and  sub¬ 
state  units  to  collect  and  analyze  data  for  their 
own  management,  evaluation,  and  resource  al¬ 
location  needs  is  vital.  Assuring  that  this  capac¬ 
ity  exists,  and  can  be  relied  upon,  should  be  a 
principal  thrust  of  the  cooperative  program.  Al¬ 
though  the  establishment  of  a  State  statistical 
capacity  is  important,  it  must  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  towards  insuring  that  the  Federal 
Government  obtains  the  data  it  requires. 

Consequently,  both  the  indirect/long-term 
benefits,  and  the  direct/immediate  benefits  of 
the  cooperative  arrangement  to  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  recognized  as  precepts 
of  the  system.  It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
as  a  result  of  the  fostering  and  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  of  State  health  statistics  centers,  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  committed  to 
ever-increasing  financial  support  in  this  area. 

Another  issue  relating  to  single  State  con¬ 
tracts  is  that  although  these  contracts  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  developed  with  State  health  agencies. 
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such  agencies  do  not  necessarily  control  all  State 
health  data  activities.  Many  States,  for  example, 
have  separate  mental  health  agencies.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  secure  a  commitment 
from  each  organization  with  which  it  contracts 
to  obtain  all  the  information  it  needs.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  preclude  the  need  for  sepa¬ 
rate  cooperative  systems  in  the  health  area. 

Because  the  initial  CHSS  components  were 
identified  some  time  ago,  and  in  light  of  the 
evolving  nature  of  the  health  care  system,  a 
complete  requirements  analysis  of  Federal  and 
State  health  statistics  needs  should  be  underta¬ 
ken  by  DHEW  as  a  priority  task.  Such  an  analy¬ 
sis  will  either  support  the  continuation  of  the 
cooperative  system  with  its  present  set  of  com¬ 
ponents,  or  will  identify  data  needs  not  being 
met  by  the  present  system,  possibly  necessitating 
the  addition  of  new  and/or  the  elimination  of 
present  components.  This  analysis  should 
examine  the  general  issues  of  State  data  needs 
(e.g.,  office-based  physician  ambulatory  care 
data)  and  Federal  data  needs  (e.g.,  marriage 
and  divorce  statistics),  as  well  as  the  need  for 
specific  data  to  be  collected  through  the  present 
cooperative  mechanism. 

In  addition,  an  audit  of  the  system  should  be 
undertaken  to  assess  the  current  state  of  data 
collection  activities  with  CHSS  States.  Such  an 
audit  would  determine  whether  or  not 
minimum  data  sets  are  being  employed  as  re¬ 
quired,  whether  differing  formatting  of  data  set 
elements  affects  the  quality  and  comparability 
of  data  collected,  whether  time  variations  in 
data  collection  is  a  problem,  whether  response 
rates  are  adequate,  etc. 

The  establishment  of  the  cooperative  system 
has  wide  implications  for  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities  sponsored  by  such  agencies  as  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Resource  Development,  and 
ADAM  HA,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  organi¬ 
zations  would  rely  on  the  already  established 
CHSS  to  supply  many  of  their  data  needs.  The 
data  sets  currently  being  employed  through  the 
cooperative  system  may  need  to  be  further  mod¬ 
ified  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  these  agencies. 


Advisory  Groups. — The  major  external  advisory 
group  which  deals  with  health  data  is  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health  Statis¬ 
tics.  While  this  committee  has  closely  inspected 
the  programs  of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  it  has  not,  in  the  recent  past,  become 
as  involved  with  other  important  health  data 
collection  activities  and  programs.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  the  future  this  committee  take  a 
broader  look  at  health  data  collection  activities 
within  DHEW  and  in  so  doing  broaden  its  range 
of  interest  to  focus  on  the  variety  of  matters 
which  are  of  concern  to  the  Department. 
Clearly  this  committee  could  play  a  greater  role 
in  the  development  of  statistical  policy  in  the 
health  area  than  it  has  recently.  The  ability  of 
the  committee  to  play  a  greater  role  has  been 
impeded  by  the  lack  of  direction  and  feedback  it 
should  receive  from  the  office  it  is  designed  to 
advise.  In  the  future,  a  communication  loop 
should  be  developed  and  formalized  to  permit 
the  committee  to  become  more  responsive  to  the 
statistical  issues  of  concern  to  the  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  DHEW,  and  to 
permit  guidance  to  flow  from  these  offices  to 
the  committee. 

It  is  hoped  that  over  the  next  few  years  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  this  committee  and  other 
advisory  committees,  particularly  the  FDA’s 
Biometric  and  Epidemiological  Methodology 
Advisory  Committee,  will  become  increasingly 
relied  upon. 

Improvement  in  the  Quality  of  Data  Collected 

Improvements  in  coordination,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  and  data  comparability,  etc. 
should  have  a  positive  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
health  data  collected  by  Federal  agencies.  A 
special  problem  exists,  however,  for  health  data 
which  are  collected  as  single-time  efforts  for 
program  specific  purposes.  It  is  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Health  Data  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  consider  the  broad  issue  of  the  quality  of 
data  collected  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  that  the  HDPC  and  the  PHS  Office  of  Data 
Policy  encourage  the  establishment  of  quality 
surveillance  and  control  procedures  by  each 
agency  involved  in  health  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities. 
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Introduction 

A  common  requirement  of  many  social  pro¬ 
grams  and  issues  is  the  number  of  people  in  a 
population  of  interest.  New  priorities  for  rev¬ 
enue  sharing  and  block  grants  require  current 
estimates  of  the  population  for  extremely  small 
areas.  In  addition  to  information  about  the 
number  of  people,  data  are  needed  on  the  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  the  population;  its 
characteristics — age,  sex,  race,  ethnic  origin  and 
other  demographic  and  social  descriptors,  as 
well  as  its  income,  wealth  and  other  economic 
variables.  The  requirements  for  population  es¬ 
timates  and  projections  are  not  limited  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Our  national 
interests  and  security  require  that  we  have  esti¬ 
mates  and  projections  for  most  other  nations  as 
well. 

Data  are  also  needed  for  families  and  house¬ 
holds.  The  number  of  families,  their  size,  com¬ 
position  and  age  are  important  variables  for 
demographic  analysis.  These  kinds  of  family 
data  are  required  to  plan  for  and  evaluate  vari¬ 
ous  income  maintenance,  health,  education,  and 
related  programs. 

Collecting  Agencies 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  basic  population 
data.  The  general  responsibility  falls  on  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Census  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  the  constitutionally  mandated 
decennial  count  as  well  as  the  regular  domestic 
and  foreign  population  estimates  and  projec¬ 
tions.  Census  also  provides  regular  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  through  the 
monthly  current  population  survey  and  its  sup¬ 
plements.  OMB  Circular  No.  A-46  requires  that 
all  Federal  assistance  programs  which  utilize 
population  as  an  element  in  the  grant  process, 
must  use  the  most  current  estimates  from  the 
Census  Bureau. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  Census  to  develop 
accurate  estimates  of  the  population  without 
good  vital  statistics  data — births  and  deaths. 
The  collection  of  these  vital  records  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (NCHS)  through  a  cooperative  effort 
with  the  States. 
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General  revenue  sharing  requires  Census  to 
develop  estimates  of  the  population  and  per 
capital  income  for  some  38,000  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  order  to  provide  such  small  area 
data.  Census  has  had  to  rely  on  information 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Periodically, 
questions  are  included  on  personal  income  tax 
returns  (SF-1040)  to  ascertain  the  actual  politi¬ 
cal  jurisdictions  in  which  the  taxpayer  lives. 
These  data  provide  a  measure  of  mobility 
needed  to  develop  estimates  for  extremely  small 
areas. 

The  Center  for  Population  Research  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  actively  involved 
in  supporting  research  which  sheds  light  on  the 
dynamics  of  demographic  change.  This  re¬ 
search  does  not  directly  impact  on  population 
estimates  or  projections,  it  is  academically  use¬ 
ful,  however,  in  anticipating  changes  in  popula¬ 
tion.  It  also  provides  insights  into  the  causes 
and  correlates  of  population  change. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  program  to  estimate  the  number  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States. 

Users 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  the  responsibility  (along  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  for  analyz¬ 
ing  the  demographic  changes  in  nations  of 
interest  to  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
need  for  comparability,  and  because  of  the  high 
level  of  technical  skill,  these  estimates  should  be 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  user  agencies  on  a  cost  reimbursa¬ 
ble  basis. 

The  users  of  domestic  population  data  in¬ 
clude  virtually  all  Federal  agencies,  especially 
those  involved  in  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs.  Most  of  these  programs  distrib¬ 
ute  funds  based  on  a  simple  population  formula 
or  on  a  formula  which  uses  population  as  the 
denominator.  Many  States  also  distribute  funds 
to  local  governments  and  agencies  based  on 
these  population  measures. 

The  original  reason  for  the  collection  of 
population  statistics  is  the  constitutional  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
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apportioned  using  a  census  of  the  population  to 
be  taken  no  less  frequently  than  every  10  years. 
The  States  similarly  (though  without  the  Fed¬ 
eral  constitutional  mandate)  use  census  counts 
for  redistricting  and  other  p>olitical  purposes.  As 
important  as  the  governmental  uses  are  the  uses 
within  the  private  sector.  The  business  commu¬ 
nity  depends  very  heavily  on  data  from  the  de¬ 
cennial  census.  Decisions  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  products  and  services 
are  determined  by  the  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics  of  potential  markets.  Similarly,  the  academic 
community  depends  heavily  on  population  census 
data  to  benchmark  almost  all  of  their  research  in 
the  human  behavioral  sciences. 

Advisory  Committees 

There  is  no  shortage  of  advisory  committees 
whose  major  functions  involve  population  data. 
There  are  several  committees  advising  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  alone.  In  addition  to 
those  at  the  Census  Bureau,  there  is  the  United 
States  National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health 
Statistics,  the  Federal  Agency  Council  on  the 
1980  Census,  and  others  which  impact  on  the 
collection,  development  and  analysis  of  popula¬ 
tion  data.  The  need  for  advising  committees 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  being  examined 
carefully,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  or  all  of 
these  will  be  abolished. 

The  Decennial  Census 

The  major  program  involving  population 
statistics  is  the  decennial  census  of  population 
and  housing.  Every  10  years  the  Census  Bureau 
counts  the  population  and  identifies  its  demo¬ 
graphic,  social,  and  economic  characteristics. 
While  the  enumeration  feature  has  remained 
virtually  unchanged,  the  content  and  the 
methods  of  collection  have  changed  radically 
over  the  past  2  centuries.* 

Title  13,  United  States  Code  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  thus  the  Census  Bureau, 
wide  discretion  in  determining  the  content  and 
procedures  which  are  used  for  the  census.  The 
Census  Bureau  makes  an  extensive  effort  to  as¬ 
certain  the  needs  of  various  users  and  potential 
users  through  a  program  of  “town  meetings,”  in 
which  requirements  are  determined  of  State 
and  local  planners,  the  academic  community, 
and  other  groups.  The  Federal  agencies’  inter¬ 
ests  are  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  through  the 
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Federal  Agency  Council  for  the  1980  Census 
which  is  organized  and  chaired  by  the  Statistical 
Policy  Division  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the  Census 
Bureau.  While  the  Council  is  in  no  way  a  board 
of  directors,  it  does  provide  a  formal 
mechanism  through  which  agencies’  interests 
are  channeled. 

Concern  for  the  amount  of  data  collected  and 
the  increasing  reluctance  of  the  population  to 
provide  data  has  prompted  a  serious  review  of  the 
amount  of  detail  in  the  questionnaire.  This  is 
not  a  new  issue.  In  1960  the  format  of  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  changed  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
population  had  to  answer  only  a  limited  number 
of  questions.  A  sample  of  the  population,  on  the 
other  hand  had  to  answer  a  more  detailed  set  of 
questions.  The  Census  Bureau  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  at  the  beginning  of  the  planning  cycle  for 
the  1980  census,  that  the  burden  on  re¬ 
spondents  receiving  the  “long  form”  would  not 
exceed  the  corresponding  form  in  1970.  Some 
critics  have  even  suggested  that  the  amount  of 
mandatory  information  requested  be  reduced 
even  further. 

The  interest  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  census 
questionnaires  contrasts  sharply  with  the  need 
for  additional  data  for  the  design  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Federal  programs  and  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  allocation  and  use  of  State  and  local 
revenue  sharing  and  block  grant  funds.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  reduction  in  the  amount  of  data  col¬ 
lected  would  also  conflict  with  the  current  effort 
to  develop  a  strategy  for  the  1980’s,  which  seeks 
to  increase  the  data  available  for  planning, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation  while  reducing  the 
number  and  size  of  existing  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities. 

At  present,  a  number  of  legislative  problems 
beset  the  Census.  The  nature  of  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  accorded  census  records  and  the  method 
of  informing  the  public  is  involved  in  several 
conflicting  statues,  legislative  proposals  and 
administrative  agreements.  At  the  center  of  one 
problem  is  the  agreement  between  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  that  Census  will  turn  over  Census  sched¬ 
ules  to  Archives  which  in  turn  will  make  them  avail- 


'  See  Pofnilalion  and  Housing  Inquiries  in  U.S.  Decennial 
Censuses,  1790-1970,  Working  Paper  39,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C., 
1973. 
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able  to  medical  and  other  researchers,  historians 
and  genealogists  72  years  after  the  census  year. 
This  agreement  was  made  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Records  Act,  which  gives  the  National  Archives 
the  responsibility  for  making  available  impor¬ 
tant  historical  records  of  the  United  States.  This 
statute  appears  to  conflict  with  Title  13  U.S.C. 
and  the  Federal  Reports  Act  which  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  census  records  be  kept  confiden¬ 
tial  in  perpetuity.  The  Justice  Department 
ruled,  however,  that  the  Federal  Records  Act 
has  primacy.  The  subsequent  passage  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974  would  appear  to  require  (at 
least  in  spirit)  the  Census  Bureau  to  spell  out  in 
detail  to  every  respondent  precisely  what  level 
of  confidentiality  will  be  accorded  the  informa¬ 
tion  provided.  There  is  a  fear  that  this  could 
significantly  reduce  the  response  rate. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  the 
development  of  an  amendment  to  title  13  which 
would: 

1.  Continue  to  make  the  census  mandatory; 

2.  Eliminate  prison  penalties  for  simple  non¬ 
response; 

3.  Insert  stiffer  specific  penalties  for  conspir¬ 
ing  to  convince  others  not  to  respond; 

4.  Make  the  data  confidential  in  perpetuity;  and 

5.  Require  Census  to  develop  methods  of 
meeting  reasonable  demands  for  data  from 
historians,  researchers,  and  genealogists. 

Capabilities  and  Problems 

As  indicated  above,  the  basic  ongoing  pro¬ 
grams  involved  in  measuring  the  population  are 
the  decennial  census,  the  vital  statistics  system, 
and  the  current  population  survey,  particularly 
the  annual  March  supplement  which  provides 
detailed  information  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  population. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  developed  a 
capability  of  conducting  major  sample  surveys 
which  provide  regular  or  ad  hoc  population 
data.  The  most  recent  example  of  a  major 
exploitation  of  this  capability  is  the  Survey  of 
Income  and  Education  (SIE).  The  SIE,  which 
was  required  by  Public  Law  93-380  (the  1974 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend¬ 
ments),  collected  data  on  the  number  of  families 
in  poverty,  the  number  of  children  of  such 
families,  and  the  number  of  school  age  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  physical  or  mental  disabilities 


or  who  have  difficulties  with  English.  This 
capacity  to  conduct  ad  hoc  population  surveys 
exists  at  Census  when  the  need  arises  to  develop 
specific  data  for  program  purposes. 

Although  population  statistics  are  among  the 
more  sophisticated  of  the  data  now  generated, 
serious  problems  still  exist.  Some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  arise  because  of  the  new  administrative 
uses  of  population  data  for  revenue  sharing  and 
block  grants.  The  Census  Bureau’s  program  of 
population  estimates  for  small  areas  has  several 
drawbacks,  some  of  which  are  probably  more 
apparent  than  real.  When  the  distribution  of 
substantial  amounts  of  money  depends  on  “es¬ 
timates,”  persons  and  units  of  government  are 
not  easily  convinced  that  the  “estimates”  are 
correct. 

The  Undercount 

All  of  the  currently  used  estimates  are 
“benchmarked”  to  the  decennial  census.  The  in¬ 
frequency  of  the  census  has  in  the  past  consti¬ 
tuted  a  major  problem.  While  the  decennial 
measures  may  have  been  adequate  to  apportion 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  10-year  meas¬ 
ure  is  not  reasonable  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  areas  with  highly  mobile  populations. 
The  legislation  passed  in  the  94th  Congress  au¬ 
thorizing  a  mid-decade  census  may  eliminate 
the  problem  of  infrequency.  More  frequent 
census  counts  alone,  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problem.  The  census,  as  currently  conducted, 
fails  to  identify  and  count  a  significant  amount 
of  the  population.  It  can  be  argued  that  this 
undercount  is  the  responsibility  of  those  being 
counted  and  their  failure  to  “stand  up”  only  re¬ 
sults  in  a  dimunition  of  their  advantages.  The 
fact  remains  that  those  who  are  not  counted — 
“the  undercount” — still  require  services  from 
every  level  of  government  and  thus  represent  a 
disproportionate  burden  on  others  within  the 
geographic  area  in  which  they  exist.  In  addition, 
they  provide  an  undeserved  benefit  to  those  in 
areas  which  do  not  contain  sizable  numbers  of 
the  “uncounted.” 

Although  the  Census  Bureau  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  on  the  problem  of  the  under¬ 
count,  it  has  not  developed  a  comprehensive  set 
of  estimators  for  adjusting  its  estimates  and  pro¬ 
jections  for  States  and  smaller  geographic  units. 
Some  solutions  have  been  suggested  by  outside 
organizations,  but  the  Census  Bureau  argues  that 
these  recommendations  are  so  technically  inferior 
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to  other  estimators  currently  in  use,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  adopted.  The  highest  priority  within  the 
Bureau  then  must  be  to  develop  and  utilize  a 
reasonable  estimator  for  the  “undercount.” 

There  are  other  serious  problems  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  Census  Bureau  program  of  estimates 
and  projections.  The  first  concerns  the  migra¬ 
tion  back  and  forth  from  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Northeastern  States  in  particular  have  large 
Puerto  Rican  populations  which  move  freely 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland.  While  people 
from  Puerto  Rico  are  United  States  citizens, 
they  are  not  required  by  law  to  file  income  tax 
forms  when  they  reside  in  Puerto  Rico.  Thus, 
the  Census  Bureau  is  deprived  of  its  primary 
source  of  migration  data,  the  IRS  1040,  for  a 
significant  segment  of  the  population.  The  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  must  continue  to  search  for  methods 
of  estimating  this  migration. 

Another  problem  which  is  particularly  acute 
with  the  Spanish-origin  population  is  the  poorly 
estimated  number  of  illegal  aliens.  It  is  alleged 
that  large  numbers  of  persons  illegally  cross  the 
border  from  Mexico  to  seek  work  in  the  United 
States.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  such  illegal 
immigrants  varies  by  several  orders  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  depending  on  the  assumptions  of  those 
making  the  estimates. 

The  problem  of  illegal  aliens  has  many  other 
implications.  For  example,  there  is  a  clear  pri¬ 
vacy  and  confidentiality  problem.  While  the 
Census  Bureau  is  required  by  law  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  the  data  collected  regard¬ 
less  of  the  legal  status  of  the  respondent,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  illegal  status  can  present  a  problem 
to  the  Bureau.  There  have  been  unhappy  coin¬ 
cidences  (for  example,  in  Austin  in  1976  and  in 
San  Diego  in  1970)  between  the  collection  of 
data  by  Census  and  deportation  “raids”  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS). 
The  coincidence  of  such  activities  is  perceived 
in  some  quarters  as  a  violation  of  Census 
Bureau  confidentiality  and  thus  can  be  seriously 
deleterious  to  the  continued  collection  of  valid 
data. 

Finally,  at  present,  it  is  not  possible  to 
examine  births  and  deaths  by  ethnic  origin.  Ra¬ 
cial  identification  has  historically  been  included 
on  vital  certificates  (although  the  validity  of 
these  data  is  open  to  question).  Ethnic  back¬ 
ground  on  the  other  hand  has  not  generally 
been  requested.  To  the  extent  that  we  need  es- 
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timates  and  projections  for  specific  ethnic 
groups,  particularly  the  Spanish-origin  popula¬ 
tion,  ethnicity  will  have  to  be  included  on  vital 
records.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  an 
easy  task.  Problems  resulting  from  a  multi¬ 
ethnic  background,  recorders  not  having  physi¬ 
cal  contact  with  the  person  of  interest,  etc.  must 
yet  be  faced. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  is  not  primarily  a  Federal 
function.  Although  the  NCHS  promulgates 
standard  certificates,  each  State  is  free  to  accept 
or  reject  all  or  part  of  the  certificate.  While 
NCHS  has  made  a  serious  effort  to  encourage 
States  to  include  Spanish  origin,  the  distribution 
of  the  Spanish-origin  population  within  rela¬ 
tively  few  States  reduces  the  motivation  of  other 
States  to  include  these  data. 

Unlike  the  problem  of  Puerto  Rican  migra¬ 
tion  and  illegal  aliens,  identification  of  ethnic 
origin  on  the  vital  certificates  does  not  affect 
any  intercensal  estimates  or  projections  of  the 
total  population,  but  only  the  characteristics  of 
the  population. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  people  to 
want  information  about  groups  to  which  they 
belong  so  that  they  can  examine  changes  and 
compare  their  group  status  and  performance 
with  that  of  other  groups.  This  tendency  has 
been  demonstrated  recently  by  the  increased 
demand  for  data  about  certain  ethnic  subgroups 
within  the  population.  Within  the  past  few  years 
several  joint  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  which  require  improving  and 
expanding  social  and  economic  data  on  various 
groups.  One  such  resolution  on  the  Spanish 
origin  population  has  already  passed  and  been 
signed  into  law  (Public  Law  94-311).  Similar 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  for  Americans 
of  Balto-Slavic  origin,  Americans  of  Philippine 
origin,  and  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
Americans. 

In  response  to  the  need  illustrated  by  these 
resolutions,  the  Census  Bureau  has  agreed  to 
produce  data  for  the  1980  Census  for  virtually 
all  ethnic  groups.  This  will  not,  however,  satisfy 
the  intent  or  the  letter  of  these  resolutions.  To 
satisfy  this  intent  would  require  a  many  fold  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  or  several  sample  surveys, 
most  notably  the  current  population  survey.  For 
example,  to  estimate  the  annual  average  un¬ 
employment  rate  of  the  Philippino  p>opulation 
(assumed  to  be  approximately  500,000  homo- 
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gcneously  distributed  throughout  the  population)  programs.  A  major  effort  is  needed  to  stand- 

w’ith  reliability  of  a  relatively  modest  10%  co-  ardize  the  programmatic  and  statistical  defini- 

efficient  of  variation  would  require  a  monthly  tions  of  Indians.  There  is  a  concern  with  the 

CPS  sample  of  100,000  households  compared  statistical  systems  being  able  to  do  this  because 

with  50,000  households  currently  interviewed.  of  different  tribal  definitions  and  the  legal  im- 

Similar  increases  would  be  required  for  other  plications  of  modifying  definitions, 

surveys.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  such  increases  could  be  Justified.  New  Requirements 

This  entire  issue  should  be  studied  and  a  na-  Given  both  the  initiatives  of  the  Administra- 
tional  policy  developed  with  respect  to  the  Congrep  to  decentralize  the  au- 

statistical  handling  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  thority  and  responsibility  for  domestic  pro- 
United  States  grams,  timely,  valid  data  are  needed  on  the 

population  of  the  country.  These  data  can  only 

A  similar  serious  problem  involves  the  iden-  be  developed  through  estimates,  since  annual 

tification  and  count  of  American  Indians.  Many  censuses  are  clearly  inappropriate.  Estimates 

Federal  programs  currently  identify  Indians  benchmarked  only  every  ten  years  leave  a  great 

differently.  These  program  differences  make  it  deal  to  be  desired.  This  recognition  has  caused 

impossible  to  provide  denominators  for  Indian  the  Congress  and  Executive  Branch  agencies  to 


S.WIPl  INC'.  RA 1  K  REQl’lRF.D  FOR  COFFFICIFNT  OF  VARIATION  OF  ONF  PFRCFNT,  BY  SIZF  OF  PIACF 

(Population  slu)\vn  in  thousands) 

Insidf  SMSA's  Outside  SMS  As 


Siinplin^  rot;il  (Miptiialion  ('umul.ttixe  SanipliiiK  Total  popiilalM>n  (Aimulati\e 

i;iU'  population  rate  population 

In  In  In  In  In  In  In  In 

Si/i'olpl<Kc  places  simple  places  simple  places  simple  pl;Kes  simple 


Tnder  25,000  .  All  25,948  25,948  25,948  25,948  All  27,705  27,705  27,705  27,705 

25,000-50,000  .  1/4  11,563  2,891  37,511  28,839  1/3  6,258  2,086  33,963  29,791 

50,000-100,000  .  1/6  16,740  2,790  54,251  31,629 

100,000-250,000  .  1/12  14,292  1,191  68,543  32,820 

250,000  oi  more  .  1/20  42,199  2,109  110,742  34,929 

Counties  outside 

places .  58,480  20,000  92,443  49,791 

Total  U.S .  203,185  84,720 

(429J) 


SAMPLING  RATF  RFQL IRED  FOR  COEFFICIENT  OF  VARIATION  OF  TEN  PERCENT,  BY  SIZE  OF  PLACE 

(Population  shown  in  thousands) 

Inside  SMSA’s  Outside  SMSA’s 


Sampling  fotai  Cumulati\e  Siimplmg  Total  Cumulatixe 

rate  ^MipulaiHm  population  late  popuhition  popuLitNin 

In  In  In  In  In  In  In  In 

Si/c  ol  Place  places  simple  places  simple  places  simple  places  sample 


Undei  2,500  .  All  2,890  2,890  2,890  2,890  All  8,346  8,346  8,346  8,346 

2,500-5,000  .  1/2  3,062  1,531  5,951  4,421  1/2  4,983  2,491  13,328  10,837 

5,000-10,000  .  1/4  6,689  1,672  12,640  6,093  1/4  6,253  1,563  19,582  12,400 

10,000-25,000  .  1/8  13,308  1,664  25,948  7,757  1/8  8,123  1,015  27,705  13,415 

25,000-50,000  .  1/20  11,563  578  37,511  8,335  1/20  6,258  313  33,963  13,728 

50,000-100,000  .  1/40  16,740  419  54,251  8,754 

100,000-250,000  .  1/60  14,292  238  68,543  8,992 

250,000  or  more  .  1/100  42,199  422  110,742  9,414 

Counties  outside 

places .  1/20  58,480  2,924  92,443  16,652 

ToiiU  U.S .  203,185  26,066 

(13%) 
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establish  numerous  ad  hoc  surveys  to  meet  the 
need. 

This  need  for  more  frequent  data  led  in  1976 
to  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  a  mid¬ 
decade  census.  This  mid-decade  statistical  effort 
obviates  the  need  for  many  of  the  ad  hoc  sur¬ 
veys  which  are  conducted  each  decade.  Al¬ 
though  the  mid-decade  effort  is  referred  to  in 
the  legislation  as  a  census,  the  legislation  clearly 
states  that  statistical  sampling  can  be  used.  A 
variable  sample  survey  could  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  agencies.  Various  programs  have 
vastly  different  reliability  requirements  that 
should  be  reflected  in  the  sample  design,  and 
those  requirements  have  major  implications  on 
resource  requirements.  For  example,  a  one  per¬ 
cent  coefficient  of  variation  (CV)  for  all  places 
would  require  a  sample  in  excess  of  42%  of  the 
entire  population.  On  the  other  hand,  a  10% 
CV  level  of  reliability  for  all  places  would  re¬ 
quire  only  a  sample  of  13%  of  the  total  p>opula- 
tion.  (See  table  above.) 


The  levels  of  reliability  would  have  to  depend 
on  the  requirements  which  will  become  obvious 
in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  of  the  1980’s.  An¬ 
other  way  in  which  the  burden  and  cost  of  the 
mid-decade  effort  can  be  minimized  while  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  agencies  is  through  the 
utilization  of  “nested  samples.”  A  description 
of  this  technique  can  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  Standards  for  Statistical  Methodology. 

In  order  for  a  mid-decade  census  to  eliminate 
other  data  collection  efforts,  especially  for  small 
area  data,  an  intensive  and  extensive  program 
to  develop  methods  of  generating  small  area  es¬ 
timates  in  a  number  of  fields  is  needed.  For 
example,  if  multivariate  estimation  procedures 
could  be  developed  for  housing  quality,  some  of 
the  annual  housing  surveys  of  Standard  Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Areas  conducted  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
could  be  eliminated.  This  effort  should  not  be 
limited  to  housing  but  extended  to  other  fields 
such  as  health,  crime  and  education. 


STANDARDS  FOR  STATISTICAL  METHODOLOGY 


Background 

Standards  for  statistical  methodology  should 
cover  the  design,  collection,  processing,  tabula¬ 
tion,  analysis,  evaluation,  and  publication  of 
Federal  statistical  data.  The  general  principles 
governing  these  standards  are  described  in 
OMB  Circular  No.  A-46,  Standards  and 
Guidelines  for  Federal  Statistics.  The  implementa¬ 
tion  of  these  principles  and  their  practical  ap¬ 
plication  must  take  account  of  the  different 
types  of  data  collected  and  the  purposes  the 
data  are  intended  to  serve.  Thus  the  precise 
standards  of  quality  which  are  appropriate  for 
specific  bodies  of  data  must  be  determined  by 
the  Federal  agency  which  sponsors  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  data;  however,  interagency  interest 
must  be  taken  into  account.  In  addition,  each 
sponsoring  agency,  as  well  as  the  collection 
agency  in  the  case  of  interagency  agreements, 
should  be  responsible  for  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  an  assessment  and  monitoring  program 
embracing  each  of  the  above  phases  and  cover¬ 
ing  both  general-purpose  and  special-purpose 
statistics,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  prescribed 
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standards  are  followed  and  that  problems  which 
arise  can  be  identified  and  addressed  within  the 
agency  before  the  data  in  question  are  released 
to  the  public.  This  assessment  program  must  in¬ 
clude  a  review  of  the  methodology  employed 
and  the  underlying  concepts  and  definitions. 

Standards  for  Statistical  Methodology  at 
Present 

OMB  Circular  No.  A-46  has  as  its  purpose 
“.  .  .  to  establish  uniform  statistical  standards 
and  guidelines  for  conducting  surveys  and  re¬ 
leasing  and  publishing  Federal  statistics.”  The 
circular  “.  .  .  prescribes  standards  and 
guidelines  to  be  followed  by  agencies  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  direct  collection,  compilation,  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  statistical  data  and  by  contractors  and 
grantees  in  collection  of  data  under  federally 
sjjonsored  contracts  and  grants.” 

The  following  exhibits  of  Circular  No.  A-46 
give  standards  relevant  to  statistical  methodol¬ 
ogy: 
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•  Exhibit  A — Standards  for  Statistical  Surveys 

•  Exhibit  B — Standards  for  the  Publication  of 
Statistics 

•  Exhibit  F — Race  and  Ethnic  Standards  for 
Federal  Statistics  and  Administrative  Re¬ 
porting 

•  Exhibit  I — Standard  Data  Source  of  Total 
Population  Used  in  Distributing  Federal 
Benefits 

•  Exhibit  J — Provision  and  Use  of  Standard 
Data  for  Statistical  Estimates  of  Labor  Force 
and  Unemployment 

Exhibit  A  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-46,  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Statistical  Surveys,  establishes  the  need 
for  a  clear  purpose  of  the  survey,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  plan,  the  questionnaire  and  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report.  Among  the  standards  estab¬ 
lished  are  (1)  that  samples  of  the  universe 
should  be  probability  samples  and  (2)  that 
“.  .  .  if  probability  sampling  is  used,  sampling 
error  should  be  estimated.  .  .  .”  Nonsampling 
errors  should  also  be  considered  in  establishing 
proper  controls  of  the  survey  operations  and 
evaluated  to  the  extent  possible. 

Exhibit  B,  Standards  for  the  Publication  of 
Statistics,  states  that  “.  .  .  full  information 
should  be  available  to  users  on  the  sources,  def¬ 
initions,  and  methods  used  in  collecting  and 
compiling  statistics,  and  their  limitations.”  This 
latter  standard  establishes  that  “.  .  .  there 
should  be  available  to  the  user  an  appraisal  of 
the  statistics  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
evaluate  their  appropriateness  for  any  intended 
use.” 

A  revised  Exhibit  F  has  recently  been  issued. 
This  exhibit  provides  standard  classifications  on 
race  and  ethnicity  for  use  in  Federal  administra¬ 
tive  reporting  and  statistical  activities. 

Exhibit  I  designates  specific  data  series  on 
population  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  to  be  used  for  distributing  Federal  benefits. 
The  importance  of  this  standard  is  that  the 
selected  official  series  must  be  used  by  any  pro¬ 
gram  which  uses  population  statistics  in  dis¬ 
tributing  Federal  funds.  The  methodology  used 
to  drive  these  official  estimates  thus  becomes 
very  important. 

Exhibit  J,  on  statistical  estimates  of  labor 
force  and  unemployment,  designates  official  es¬ 
timates  for  these  statistics. 
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In  March  1974,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is¬ 
sued  Technical  Paper  32  (TP  32),  Standards  for 
Discussion  and  Presentation  of  Errors  in  Data.  A 
memorandum  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  all  Divisions  and  offices  when 
TP  32  was  published  stated  that  “.  .  .  this  publi¬ 
cation,  the  first  of  its  kind,  formalizes  and  ex¬ 
tends  practices  which  the  Bureau  has  for  some 
years  followed  in  recognition  of  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  informing  users  of  important  limitation 
in  its  data.  .  .  .  Flexibility  in  applying  the  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  needed  to  take  account  of  different 
forms  of  publication,  including  press  releases 
and  distribution  of  unpublished  data  in  either 
computer  readable  or  hard  copy  form,  and  of 
limitations  of  our  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
niques.  .  .  .” 

These  standards  for  presentation  of  errors 
were  used  as  background  material  for  six  semi¬ 
nars  held  in  1974  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Statistical  Policy  Division  of  OMB  to  discuss  the 
responsibility  of  producers  of  statistics  to  in¬ 
form  the  users  of  the  limitations  of  the  data 
published.  The  standards  cover  both  sampling 
errors  and  nonsampling  errors  and  recognize 
that  the  total  error  is  larger  than  the  published 
sampling  errors.  Although  these  standards  are 
not  official  OMB  standards,  they  can  be  useful 
as  guidelines  to  agencies  preparing  statistical 
reports  in  informing  users  on  the  limitations  of 
the  data. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
(NCHS)  has  prepared  di  Manual  on  Standards  and 
Procedures  for  Reviewing  Statistical  Reports,  which 
is  used  internally  for  reviewing  statistical  state¬ 
ments  in  reports  on  the  Vital  and  Health  Statistics 
series.  The  material  in  this  manual  serves  as  a 
guide  to  NCHS  personnel  involved  in  reviewing 
statistical  text  statements.  Another  section  of 
the  manual  gives  examples  of  sampling  errors 
for  specific  NCHS  surveys  and  procedures  for 
calculating  sampling  errors  of  certain  derived 
statistics. 

In  addition  to  formalized  standards  on  statis¬ 
tical  methodology,  agencies  have  self-imposed 
standards  which  influence  the  quality  of  the 
data.  For  example,  any  survey  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  another  Federal 
agency  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Census  Bureau’s  standards  and  expertise. 
The  same  is  true  for  surveys  conducted  for 
other  agencies  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Another  example  of  standards  are  the  ones 
which  the  NCHS  imposes  on  the  States  for  the 
collection  of  data  on  vital  registration  (births 
and  deaths)  and  other  information  obtained 
through  the  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  Sys¬ 
tem.  These  standards  are  not  applied  uniformly 
by  all  states.  (This  problem  is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Federal/State 
cooperative  systems  of  data  collection.) 

Statistical  Policy  Division  Functions 

The  three  functions  of  the  Statistical  Policy 
Division  (SPD)  which  relate  directly  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  standards  for 
statistical  methodology  are  clearance,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  legislative  review.  SPD  is  responsible 
for  reviewing  and  clearing  any  statistical  project 
which  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  as  amended.  In  reviewing 
these  proposed  projects,  SPD  follows  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  statistical  methodology  which  have 
been  established;  therefore,  the  clearance  func¬ 
tion  of  SPD  is  one  means  whereby  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  standards  can  be  monitored.  In  car¬ 
rying  out  its  coordination  function,  SPD  can,  in 
addition,  inform  particular  agencies  of  the 
standards  to  be  followed  in  conducting  particu¬ 
lar  surveys  or  statistical  operations  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  exchange  of  relevant  experience  and 
information.  Finally,  in  reviewing  proposed 
legislation  in  terms  of  its  implication  for  statisti¬ 
cal  data  requirements,  SPD  plays  an  important 
role  in  determining  the  specific  data  require¬ 
ments,  the  best  means  for  collecting  these  data, 
and  the  appropriate  formulas  to  be  employed  in 
deriving  the  particular  measures  called  for  in  the 
legislation. 

Federal  Committee  on  Statistical  Methodology 

A  major  current  effort  to  develop  improved 
standards  for  statistical  methodology  is  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Statistical 
Methodology  (FCSM),  chaired  by  the  Statistical 
Policy  Division  of  OMB.  During  1976,  five  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  FCSM  have  been  established 
to  address  the  following  selected  areas  of  con¬ 
cern: 

1 .  Statistics  for  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  local 
areas. — The  study  of  the  programs  which  al¬ 
locate  Federal  funds  to  local  areas  is  de- 
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signed  to  determine  the  appropriate 
guidelines  to  be  followed  in  prescribing  the 
statistics  and  formulas  to  be  used  in  allocat¬ 
ing  program  funds.  An  additional  topic 
being  investigated  by  this  subcommittee  is 
the  possible  effect  of  statistical  adjustments 
of  biased  data  in  improving  the  allocation 
of  funds. 

2.  Problems  of  data  disclosure. — This  study  aims 
at  suggesting  guidelines  to  be  followed  by 
agencies  in  releasing  data  in  the  form  of 
statistical  tables  and  microdata  files  with¬ 
out  violating  confidentiality  restrictions. 

3.  Matching  data  records. — In  this  study,  alter¬ 
native  methods  of  matching  data  files  from 
different  sources  are  being  investigated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  confidentiality 
requirements.  The  study  is  focused  on 
matching  techniques  for  data  from  differ¬ 
ent  Federal  agencies  for  which  access  at  the 
individual  record  level  is  restricted. 

4.  Nonsampling  errors. — This  study  seeks  to  as¬ 
semble  illustrative  information  concerning 
sources  and  types  of  nonsampling  error  af¬ 
fecting  a  number  of  key  Federal  statistical 
programs.  The  study  will  develop  an  “error 
profile”  for  selected  statistical  series.  This 
approach  will  be  developed  by  using  two 
Federal  statistical  series  as  illustrative 
examples.  A  glossary  of  terms  related  to 
nonsampling  errors  is  also  being  prepared. 

5.  Standards  for  Fedetal-State  cooperative  systems 
of  data  collection. — This  study  addresses  the 
development  of  appropriate  standards  for 
these  cooperative  data  collection  systems. 
This  topic  is  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter 
of  the  Framework. 

The  work  of  the  FCSM  and  its  subcommittees 
should  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  for  Federal  statistics.  The 
promulgation  of  the  standards  is  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  SPD  in  its  coordinating  and 
policy  role.  The  implementation  of  these  stand¬ 
ards,  however,  must  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  particular  agencies  which  produce  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  question.  In  addition,  agencies  which 
sponsor  statistical  data  collection  efforts  must 
monitor  the  design  and  implementation  of  these 
efforts  to  assure  adequate  quality  of  data  pro¬ 
duced. 
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Other  Topics  to  be  Considered 

In  addition  to  the  topics  being  studied  by  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Statistical  Methodology, 
there  are  several  others  which  have  broad  im¬ 
plications  for  statistical  methodology  which  are 
in  need  of  further  attention.  Five  of  these  issues 
have  been  selected  for  discussion  here. 

1.  Standards  for  statistical  surveys. 

2.  A  centralized  clearance  system  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  new  data  series. 

3.  Statistics  obtained  from  composite 
methodologies. 

4.  Statistical  adjustment  of  data  to  compensate 
for  known  biases. 

5.  “Nested  survey”  methodology. 

STANDARDS  FOR  STATISTICAL  SURVEYS 

(a)  The  Problem. — Statistical  surveys,  whether 
complete  censuses  or  sample  surveys  of  some 
universe  of  interest,  are  used  to  obtain  many  of 
the  statistics  needed  by  Federal  agencies.  These 
surveys  vary  in  quality.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  statistics  collected  fulfill  the  purposes  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  a  clear  statement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  data  collection  effort  is  re¬ 
quired,  together  with  an  adequate  survey  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  question¬ 
naire  design,  sample  design,  interviewing 
strategies  and  procedures,  processing  proce¬ 
dures,  etc.  to  ensure  that  a  survey  design  is 
adequate.  In  some  cases,  a  statistical  survey  may 
not  be  required  to  collect  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  development  of  new 
methodologies  or  the  exploration  of  previously 
unexamined  problem  areas  may  be  carried  out 
more  effectively  by  means  of  a  case  study  ap¬ 
proach  or  by  means  of  small-scale  pilot  studies. 

(b)  Policy  Recommendations. — In  addition  to 
submitting  proposals  to  SPD/OMB  after  surveys 
have  been  designed,  it  is  recommended  that 
clearance  requests  be  submitted  for  review  to 
the  SPD/OMB  at  an  early  stage,  especially  for 
projects  of  major  importance  (e.g.,  projects  with 
budgets  over  $500,000).  The  review  of  pro¬ 
posed  statistical  data  collection  efforts  at  an 
early  stage  could  result  in  the  identification  of 
weaknesses  at  a  time  when  they  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  at  minimum  cost.  This  would  also  lead  to 
improved  coordination  of  statistical  data  collec¬ 
tion  systems,  and  to  better  methodologies  and 
adherence  to  standards.  Moreover,  the  early  re- 
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view  of  projects  would  greatly  expedite  final 
clearance  by  having  most  major  issues  resolved 
at  the  beginning  of  the  project.  In  addition,  it  is 
recommended  that  pretests  be  a  mandatory  re¬ 
quirement  for  new  projects  with  budgets  over 
some  predetermined  amount.  The  size  of  the 
pretest  should  be  commensurate  with  the  size  of 
the  proposed  new  survey. 

Guidelines  for  contracting  for  statistical  sur¬ 
veys  should  be  developed.  These  guidelines 
would  be  used  by  the  agencies  in  issuing  any  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal  (RFP).  The  guidelines  should 
cover  the  planning,  design,  implementation  and 
monitoring  of  the  survey. 

The  Standards  for  Statistical  Surveys  (Exhibit 
A,  OMB  Circular  No.  A-46)  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  evaluation  of  survey  data. 
The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  twofold: 

(1)  Data  users  need  to  assess  for  major  surveys 
the  quality  of  the  statistical  data  for  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  data. 

(2)  Data  producers  need  to  assess  for  major 
surveys  the  quality  of  the  statistical  data  in 
order  to  improve  future  data  collection  ef¬ 
forts.  The  data  producer  needs  to  pinpoint 
the  source  of  the  major  errors  in  the  data 
to  be  able  to  change  the  methodology  as 
appropriate. 

CENTRALIZED  CLEARANCE  SYSTEM  FOR 

PUBLICATION  OF  MAJOR  NEW  SERIES  OF  DATA 

(a)  The  Problem. — Differing  standards  are 
being  applied  by  the  various  Federal  statistical 
agencies  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  data 
being  released,  and  with  respect  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  users  on  the  quality  of  the  data  re¬ 
leased.  It  is  recognized  that  agencies  producing 
Federal  statistics  have  a  responsibility  to  users 
of  the  data.  Data  released  for  the  general  public 
should  be  free  from  serious  shortcomings;  in 
addition,  statistical  publications  should  include 
a  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  data. 

(b)  Policy  Recommendations. — A  centralized 
clearance  system  for  initial  publication  of  data 
from  new  Federal  statistical  series  should  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Under  such  a  system,  initial  issues  of 
publications  of  data  resulting  from  new  Federal 
statistical  series  would  be  sent  to  the  SPD  for 
technical  review  before  their  release.  This  cen¬ 
tralized  review  does  not  obviate  the  need  for 
each  agency  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  its  new 
data  series.  Publications  would  include  hard 
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copy,  as  well  as  documentation  of  computer 
tapes  giving  public-use  samples.  SPD  will  pre¬ 
pare  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  presentation  of 
data,  as  well  as  their  limitations,  in  new  statistical 
series  which  should  be  followed  in  preparing 
reports. 

The  proposed  publication  would  be  reviewed 
to  insure  that  users  are  informed  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  data.  Data  not  adequate  for  gen¬ 
eral  publication  could  be  obtained  on  request  by 
specific  interested  users  in  order  to  preclude 
any  appearance  of  political  suppression;  appro¬ 
priate  caveats  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of 
the  data  would  be  included  whenever  data  of 
inadequate  quality  are  released;  in  addition, 
special  agreements  would  be  required  to  pre¬ 
clude  further  release  of  the  data  to  other  users 
or  publications  without  specific  authorization 
from  the  releasing  agency. 

Monitoring  the  quality  of  the  data  released 
would  serve  to  improve  statistics  produced  by 
Federal  agencies.  Clearly  this  task  would  re¬ 
quire  the  assignment  of  specific  staff  resources 
to  be  done  properly. 

STATISTICS  OBTAINED  FROM  COMPOSITE 
METHODOLOGIES 

(a)  The  Problem. — In  addition  to  statistics  ob¬ 
tained  directly  from  censuses,  surveys  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  records.  Federal  statistical  agencies 
can  derive  composite  statistical  estimates  by 
combining-  data  from  various  sources.  These 
composite  methodologies  include  synthetic  and 
other  regression  estimates  as  well  as  weighted 
indexes. 

The  use  of  these  composite  methodologies 
would  minimize  the  burden  on  respondents,  if 
the  composite  estimates  are  based  on  existing 
statistical  data.  Although  many  agencies  are 
using  at  present  comp)osite  methodologies,  the 
procedures  used  are  not  always  properly 
documented.  In  addition,  such  methodologies 
being  used  have  not  always  been  subjected  to 
vigorous  statistical  standards. 

(b)  Policy  Recommendations. — Composite  statis¬ 
tical  measures  should  be  investigated  by  SPD  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  statistical  agencies 
to  document  the  use  of  such  procedures  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  their  accuracy  is  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  needed.  The  basic  data  input 
needed  to  derive  a  composite  estimate,  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  quality  of  the  data  must  be  reviewed. 
In  addition,  further  uses  of  composite  es- 
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timators  should  be  investigated.  These  compo¬ 
site  measures  may  provide  a  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  greater  geographic  detail  in 
statistics,  as  well  as  more  frequent  releases.  The 
additional  cost  of  computing  the  composite 
statistics  would  be  minimal  in-comparison  to  the 
cost  of  collecting  statistical  data  in  a  census  or 
survey. 

STATISTICAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  DATA  TO 

COMPENSATE  FOR  KNOWN  BIASES 

(a)  The  Problem. — Data  are  often  subject  to 
biases  of  which  the  producer  may  have  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  size  and  direction.  For  example, 
the  decennial  census  count  of  population  is 
subject  to  a  net  underenumeration.  Another 
example  involves  the  income  reported  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  surveys;  reported  income  from  a 
specified  source  is  often  less  than  actual  income 
from  that  source. 

(b)  Policy  Recommendations. — Procedures  should 
be  established  to  improve  statistical  estimates  by 
improving  survey  methodology  or  adjusting  for 
known  biases.  For  example,  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  undercounted  population  in  the 
decennial  census  can  be  determined  via  sup¬ 
plemental  surveys  or  in  matching  studies.  If  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  undercount  can 
be  approximated,  then  the  basic  decennial 
population  estimates  could  be  improved  by  car¬ 
rying  out  a  proper  adjustment  procedure.  The 
adjustment  of  the  various  statistical  series  would 
require  differing  inputs.  All  statistical  series 
should  be  examiqed  to  determine  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  measures  which  might  be  used  to  improve 
the  estimates  and  to  determine  the  type  of  ad¬ 
justment  which  would  be  most  effective. 

“NESTED  SURVEY”  METHODOLOGY 

(a)  The  Problem. — No  single  survey  question¬ 
naire  can  cover  all  topics  of  interest  to  the  user 
of  statistics.  The  length  and  complexity  of  sur¬ 
vey  questionnaires  must  be  limited  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  respondent  burden  and  level  of 
comprehension  as  well  as  cost  considerations. 
These  limitations  give  rise  to  serious  problems 
in  accommodating  in  any  questionnaire  the  de¬ 
tailed  items  needed  to  cover  a  variety  of  social, 
economic,  and  demographic  subjects  relating  to 
the  same  universe.  One  way  to  overcome  these 
limitations,  at  least  in  part,  is  to  employ  a 
“nested  survey”  methodology  whereby  different 
subsamples  of  the  same  universe  are  asked  (par- 


tially)  different  questions;  all  samples  may  be 
asked  certain  core  questions;  one  sample  may 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  survey.  The  idea  is  illus¬ 
trated  below. 
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In  principle,  this  technique  would  permit 
coverage  of  an  extensive  range  of  topics  without 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  any  single  re¬ 
spondent  unit.  This  data  collection  technique 
has  been  used  in,  for  example,  the  1970  Census 
of  Population  and  Housing  where  some  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  of  5%,  15%  and  20%  of  the 
population. 

Furthermore,  the  data  obtained  from  the 
several  surveys  could  be  consolidated  at  the 
processing  stage  by  means  of  statistical  match¬ 
ing  to  yield  a  more  complete  set  of  statistical 
measures.  This  would  permit  more  extensive 
comparative  analyses  to  be  carried  out,  using 
data  from  each  survey  in  different  combinations. 

(b)  Policy  Recommendations. — The  “nested  sur¬ 
vey”  approach  might  provide  a  new  methodol¬ 
ogy  which  could  be  employed  in  connection 
with  the  mid-decade  census.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  by  means  of  a  pretest  to  determine  its 
implications  for  control  of  the  field  operation 
and  for  the  consolidation  of  data  based  on 
statistical  matching  of  the  various  survey  in¬ 
struments  for  analytic  purposes.  An  evaluation 
of  the  resulting  data  file  based  on  statistical 
matching  of  sample  cases  covering  different 
subject  matter  areas  would  be  needed. 

Additional  Topics  Suggested  by  Various 
Nonfederal  Committees 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Federal  Statistics  *  suggested  many  additional 
areas  where  further  work  on  statistical 
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methodology  should  be  done.  For  example,  rec¬ 
ommendation  5-1  suggested  that  SPD/OMB 
“should  be  expanded  to  allow  an  audit  of  the 
statistical  activities  of  all  agencies  at  appropriate 
intervals.  .  .  .”  Recommendation  5-10  recom¬ 
mends  “.  ,  .  that  proposed  new  programs  have 
monies  specifically  set  aside  for  evaluation  in 
the  proposed  budget  for  the  program.  .  .”  Rec¬ 
ommendations  5-16  through  5-23  relate  to  small 
area  statistics.  These  recommendations  include 
“.  .  .  developing  procedures  and  techniques  for 
estimating  intercensal  changes.  .  .  .” 

The  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Government 
Statistics  *  prepared  a  report  on  the  Federal 
Statistical  System.  This  report  included  recom¬ 
mendations  on  topics  relevant  to  standards  for 
statistical  methodology.  On  Federal  contracts 
for  statistical  services: 

“The  Committee  recommends  a  thoroughgo¬ 
ing  review  of  the  procedures  for  awarding 
Federal  contracts  for  statistical  services  to 
non-governmental  organizations.  The  review 
should  include  after-the-fact  audits  of  the 
quality  of  the  services  provided,  performance 
in  relation  to  time  and  costs,  and  a  look  into 
comparative  quality  and  costs  of  doing  the 
work  in-house.” 

On  the  need  for  analysis: 

“The  Committee  recommends  that  the  major 
statistical  agencies  reassess  their  allocation  of 
resources  between  collection  and  processing 
of  data  and  analysis,  with  a  view  to  providing 
more  adequate  analyses  of  the  data  that  are 
collected.  Throughout  the  Federal  statistical 
system  there  is  also  a  need  for  more  resources 
devoted  to  the  development  and  application 
of  statistical  methodology  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  presentation  of  statistical  data.” 

Both  of  these  recommendations  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  methodological 
aspects  of  the  Federal  Statistical  System. 

A  panel  of  the  Committee  on  National  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  prepared  a  report  on 


'  Federal  Statistics,  Report  of  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion,  Volumes  I  and  II,  Washington,  D.C.,  1971. 

*  “Report  of  the  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Statistics,”  August  10,  1976,  Statistical  Reporter,  No. 
76-15  (September  1976),  pp.  301-310. 
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methods  should  be  carried  out.  The  proce¬ 
dures  may  help  reduce  the  response  bur¬ 
den  of  collecting  statistical  data.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  estimates  for  small  areas  and  at  more 
frequent  intervals  may  be  obtained  using 
these  procedures. 

4.  Statistical  adjustment  of  data  series  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  known  biases  should  be  made 
whenever  feasible.  It  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  alternative  methodologies  which 
could  be  used  for  statistical  adjustments. 

5.  The  “nested  survey”  approach  to  analyze 
data  files  based  on  statistical  matching 
should  be  tested  in  a  real  situation  to  de¬ 
termine  the  feasibility  of  using  this  proce¬ 
dure,  the  difficulties  involved,  and  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  data. 

In  conclusion,  the  different  Federal  agencies 
sponsoring  and  producing  statistical  data  have 
programs  which  address  the  various 
methodological  issues  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Our  recommendations  suggest  further  investi¬ 
gation  of  these  issues  in  terms  of  broader  use  of 
efficient  statistical  methodology  and  of  im¬ 
proved  monitoring  of  the  quality  of  statistical 
data. 


^  Committee  on  National  Statistics,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Setting  Statistical  Priorities,  Washington.  D.C., 
1976. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

BLS  REVISES  SELECTED  Normally,  the  BLS  adjusts  the  levels  of  its  es- 

ESTABIISHMENT  SERIES  tablishment  payroll  series  annually  to  reflect  the 

most  recent  complete  employment  counts. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  revised  called  benchmarks.  Delays  in  the  completion  of 
selected  establishment  employment  and  related  the  necessary  benchmark  tabulations,  however, 
series  estimates  from  July  1975  forward.  The  prevented  the  scheduled  March  1975  bench- 

revisions  were  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  mark  revision.  (The  introduction  of  a  new  cod- 

employment  levels  of  a  few  industries  that  did  ing  structure — the  1972  Standard  Industrial 

not  adequately  reflect  the  formation  of  new  Classification  (SIC) — has  necessitated  the  recod- 

businesses  during  the  recovery  phase  of  the  ing  of  all  establishment  reports  and  is  largely 

1973-75  recession.  The  revised  series  were  in-  responsible  for  these  delays.)  Recent  com- 

troduced  with  the  release  of  data  for  January  parisons  with  the  March  1975  benchmarks 

1977,  and  appear  in  the  February  1977  issue  of  for  broad  industry  levels  have  indicated  that 

Employment  and  Earnings.  discrepancies  were  very  small.  Therefore,  the 
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Setting  Statistical  Priorities.^  This  report  emphasizes 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  priorities  in  a  rational 
manner  among  the  statistical  activities  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  One  of  its  recommendations 
seems  particularly  relevant  to  the  task  of  de¬ 
veloping  standards  for  statistical  methodology. 
Recommendation  2  states: 

“Each  statistical  agency  should  have  budgeted 
activities  to  support  analyses  (a)  to  be  used  in 
setting  the  agency’s  priorities  and  (b)  to  im¬ 
prove  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  data.” 

This  recommendation  would  tend  to  help 
produce  a  good  statistical  product. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

1. The  development  of  improved  standards 
for  statistical  surveys  should  serve  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  Federal  statistical  sur¬ 
veys.  In  addition,  the  standards  must  be 
adequately  monitored  for  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Standards  for  contracting  for 
statistical  surveys  need  to  be  developed. 

2.  A  centralized  clearance  of  new  data  series 
to  be  published  should  be  established.  Such 
a  clearnace  system  would  ensure  a  more 
uniform  quality  of  Federal  statistical  re¬ 
leases. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  present  use  and  fur¬ 
ther  utility  of  composite  estimation 
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Bureau  will  not  introduce  a  March  1975  ben¬ 
chmark  revision;  rather  a  complete  revision  of 
all  the  establishment  series  based  on  March 
1976  benchmarks  will  be  made  at  the  time  the 
series  are  converted  to  the  1972  SIC. 

The  interim  revision  relates  to  selected 
employment  series  which  deviated  significantly 
from  their  true  levels  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  March  1975.  Revised  levels  are  based  on  De¬ 
cember  1975  universe  counts,  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time.  Only  a  small  number  of  series 
were  affected  by  the  interim  revision:  the  con¬ 
tract  construction  division  and  its  component 
industries;  grocery,  meat,  and  vegetable  stores 
(SIC  541-3);  restaurants  (SIC  58);  and  hotels 
(SIC  701).  Also  included  in  the  revision  are  the 
employment  estimates  for  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  which  have  been  adjusted  to  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1975  Census  Survey  of  Governments  as 
modified  with  data  obtained  through  a  special 
study  of  employment  generated  by  Federal 
funds.  The  total  trade,  retail  trade,  services, 
government,  goods-producing,  service- 
producing,  total  private,  and  total  nonagricul- 
tural  series  were  all  affected  because  of  the  revi¬ 
sions  in  their  components.  All  other  series  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  the  March  1974 
benchmarks. 

When  adjusting  most  series,  the  difference  in 
employment  count  is  wedged  for  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  new  benchmark  month  and  the  one 
which  was  previously  used.  For  the  recent  revi¬ 
sion,  however,  the  difference  between  the  De¬ 
cember  1975  universe  counts  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  estimates  was  wedged  back  to  July 
1975,  the  point  considered  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  deviations  in  the  sample-based  estimates. 
No  revisions  were  necessary  in  the  hours  and 
earnings  estimates  for  the  detailed  industries. 
Since  employment  figures  are  used  as  weights  in 
computing  the  hours  and  earnings  averages,  re¬ 
visions  in  employment  may  result  in  the  reallo¬ 
cation  of  weights  which,  in  turn,  may  slightly 
change  the  averages  of  the  broader  levels. 

All  series  revised  by  the  interim  revision  are 
published  in  a  special  section  in  the  February 
1977  Employment  and  Earnings  (pages  161- 
166).  Comparable  data  for  unrevised  series  ap¬ 
pear  in  October  1975  through  January  1977  is¬ 
sues  of  Employment  and  Earnings.  Historical 
data  prior  to  July  1975  appear  in  Employment 
and  Earnings,  United  States,  1909-75,  BLS  Bul- 
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letin  1312-10.  (Michael  Buso,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  523-1538.) 

1972  CENSUS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES— SPECIAL  REPORT 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  published 
a  special  report  based  on  the  results  of  the  1972 
Census  of  Construction  Industries.  The  report 
provides  data  classified  by  legal  form  of  com¬ 
pany  organization  and  by  specialization  in  types 
of  construction.  The  1972  Census  of  Construc¬ 
tion  Industries,  conducted  during  1973  as  part 
of  the  Bureau’s  quinquennial  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  censuses,  is  an  enumeration  of  construc¬ 
tion  establishments  in  the  United  States  operat¬ 
ing  as  general  contractors,  special  trade  contrac¬ 
tors,  or  land  subdividers  and  developers.  The 
information  published  for  1972  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  type  of  information  published  for  the 
1967  Census  of  Construction  Industries. 

Preliminary  industry  reports,  presenting  data 
for  establishments  with  payroll,  were  the  initial 
reports  published.  These  preliminary  reports 
were  superseded  and  supplemented  by  final  in¬ 
dustry  reports  and  final  area  reports.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  report,  presenting  data  on  the  construction 
industry  in  Puerto  Rico,  similar  to  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  has  also  been  issued. 

This  special  report  presents  selected  data  for 
construction  establishments  classified  by  indus¬ 
try  (SIC),  by  type  of  company  (single  unit  or 
multi-unit),  and  by  legal  form  of  company  or¬ 
ganization.  Some  of  the  data  items  shown  in  this 
report  are  as  follows:  number  of  establishments; 
employment  and  payroll;  receipts;  payments  for 
materials,  components,  and  supplies;  payments 
for  rental  of  machinery  and  equipment;  value 
added;  and  capital  expenditures. 

These  same  data  items  are  also  shown  for 
construction  establishments  with  payroll  clas¬ 
sified  within  an  industry  by  the  percent  of  spe¬ 
cialization  in  various  types  of  construction  work 
(single-family  houses,  industrial  buildings  and 
warehouses,  highways  and  streets,  etc.). 

This  96-page  special  report  is  numbered 
CC72-S  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  any  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  field  office  for  $2.15. 
(A.  William  Visnansky,  Bureau  of  the 
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Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  telephone 
(301)  763-7546.) 


THE  SURVEY  OF  TERMS 
OF  BANK  LENDING 

The  Federal  Reserve’s  Quarterly  Interest 
Rate  Survey  (QIRS)  taken  at  about  120  large 
commercial  banks  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
survey,  called  the  Survey  of  Terms  of  Bank 
Lending.  The  new  survey  will  be  taken  quar¬ 
terly  at  about  340  commercial  banks  that  make 
up  a  stratified  sample  of  the  banking  system. 
The  panel  of  respondents  includes  large  and 
small,  member  and  nonmember  banks  that  will 
report  on  the  terms  of  lending  on  business,  con¬ 
struction,  and  agricultural  loans  made  during 
the  survey  period,  which  is  the  first  full  business 
week  of  the  middle  month  of  each  quarter. 

The  new  survey  has  a  broader  scope  than  the 
QIRS,  which  it  replaces.  On  the  QIRS,  re¬ 
spondents  provided  information  only  on  busi¬ 
ness  loans,  and  the  survey  was  limited  to  the 
interest  cost.  In  the  new  survey,  certain  non¬ 
price  terms  of  lending  are  reported  by  re¬ 
spondents,  including  whether  the  loans  were 
made  under  commitments,  whether  the  loans 
had  Federal  insurance  or  were  collateralized, 
and  for  agricultural  loans  whether  other  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  participated  in  the  loan.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  certain  technical  shortcomings  of  the  QIRS 
were  corrected.  The  principal  technical  im¬ 
provement  is  that  the  maturity  of  all  loans  will 
be  reported  by  respondents;  on  the  QIRS  the 
maturity  of  short-term  loans  had  to  be  assumed 
in  the  computation  of  average  rates. 

The  first  Survey  of  Terms  of  Bank  lending 
was  taken  during  the  first  full  business  week  in 
February  1977.  The  results  of  the  survey  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Reserve’s  statisti¬ 
cal  release,  “Survey  of  Terms  of  Bank  Lend¬ 
ing,”  designated  the  E.2  release.  A  monthly 
supplement  to  the  quarterly  survey  will  be  taken 
of  banks  on  the  panel  that  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  (about  240  banks).  The  monthly 
supplement  will  collect  only  essential  interest 
rate  information  on  business  loans  made  during 
the  first  full  business  week  of  months  when  the 
larger  quarterly  survey  is  not  taken.  The  results 
of  the  monthly  supplement  will  also  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  E.2  release. 

The  May  1977  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  con¬ 
tains  an  article  providing  a  fuller  description  of 
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the  design  of  the  survey  and  the  findings  of  the 
first  survey. 

Requests  for  copies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  and  the  E.2  statistical  release  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Division  of  Administrative 
Services,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  Washington,  D.C.  20551.  (Paul 
W.  Boltz,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  telephone 
(202)  452-3921.) 

NEW  MOBILE  HOMES  PLACED 
FOR  RESIDENTIAL  USE 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  has  started  publication  of  a  new 
quarterly  series  providing  information  on  the 
number  of  new  mobile  homes  placed  for  resi¬ 
dential  purposes  during  the  quarter,  average 
sales  price  of  these  homes,  and  inventory  on 
dealers  lots  at  end  of  quarter.  Data  are  available 
by  the  four  Census  regions.  The  series  starts 
with  the  first  quarter,  1974. 

The  first  series  of  tables  is  included  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Construc¬ 
tion  Report,  Series  C20-76-12,  Housing  Starts. 
Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  (301)  763-7314.  (David  I.  Siskind, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-7165.) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  CONTROL 
FINANCES  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Environmental  Quality  Control — Governmental 
Finances:  Fiscal  Year  1974-75  is  the  sixth  report 
published  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  governmen¬ 
tal  activities  related  to  water  quality  control, 
land  quality  control  (formerly  “solid  waste  man¬ 
agement”),  and  air  quality  control.  The  report 
presents  detailed  expenditure  statistics  for  the 
50  States,  and  the  48  largest  cities  and  58  largest 
counties  according  to  the  1970  Census  of  Popu¬ 
lation.  Estimates  of  total  local  government  ex¬ 
penditure  for  sewerage  and  other  sanitation  ac¬ 
tivities  (i.e.,  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  and 
street  cleaning)  are  presented  by  State  and  type 
of  government  and  by  county  area  in  74  large 
SMSA’s. 

The  study  reveals  that  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  spent  approximately  $8.9  billion 
during  fiscal  1974-75  for  environmental  quality 
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control.  A  distribution  by  activity  shows  that 
water  quality  control  accounts  for  $6.2  billion, 
land  quality  control  $2.3  billion,  air  quality  con¬ 
trol  $305.6  million,  and  other  environmental 
quality  control  (new  for  this  year’s  report  and 
covering  miscellaneous  activities)  $117.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  report  also  includes,  for  the  first  time,  a 
summary  of  selected  revenue  and  debt  transac¬ 
tions  related  to  environmental  quality  control 
activities  of  the  50  States  and  the  largest  cities 
and  counties.  Such  revenues  amounted  to  $1.6 
billion  in  fiscal  74-75.  The  major  source  of  this 
revenue  was  money  received  from  other  gov¬ 
ernments  (including  the  Federal  Government) 
which  amounted  to  $879.7  million,  or  about 
54%  of  the  total.  State  and  large  local  gov¬ 
ernment  debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  for  environmental  purposes  totaled 
$6.3  billion.  These  same  governments  also  is¬ 
sued  $743  million  in  long-term  debt  during  the 
fiscal  year  and  paid  out  $284.4  million  in  inter¬ 
est. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  copies  of  this 
report  or  additional  information  regarding  it, 
should  address  their  inquiry  to  William  C.  Fan¬ 
ning,  Chief,  Special  Projects  Branch,  Govern¬ 
ments  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20233.  (William  C.  Finning,  bureau 

OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  763-7704.) 

POPULATION  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  ESTIMATES 
FOR  SUBCOUNTY  AREAS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  re¬ 
leased  a  series  of  reports  containing  July  1,  1975 
population  estimates  and  calendar  year  1974 
per  capita  money  income  estimates  for  sub¬ 
county  areas.  Included  among  the  areas  covered 
by  these  reports  are  States,  counties  or  county 
equivalents,  incorporated  places,  and  selected 
minor  civil  divisions  which  constitute  general- 
purpose  governments  eligible  for  Federal  gen¬ 
eral  revenue  sharing  funds.  Also  presented  in 
these  reports  are  revised  estimates  of  the  July  1, 
1973  population  and  calendar  year  1972  per 
capita  income.  These  estimates  supersede  those 
estimates  previously  published  in  Current  Popu¬ 
lation  Reports,  Series  P-25,  Nos.  546  through 
595. 

In  addition  to  the  July  1,  1975  and  revised 
July  1,  1973  population  and  the  calendar  year 
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1974  and  revised  calendar  year  1972  per  capita 
income  estimates,  the  reports  also  show  the 
change  between  July  1,  1975  and  the  April  1, 
1970  census  count  (change  in  per  capita  income 
between  calendar  years  1974  and  1969)  and  the 
percent  change  between  the  two  dates.  Major 
annexations  and  new  incorporations  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  estimates,  and  the  results  of  spe¬ 
cial  censuses  conducted  close  to  the  estimate 
dates  are  taken  into  account  in  the  figures. 

There  is  a  separate  report  published  contain¬ 
ing  the  estimates  for  each  State.  They  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25 
in  alphabetical  order  from  Alabama  (No.  649) 
through  Wyoming  (No.  698).  The  number  of 
pages  and  the  price  varies  by  State.  Individual 
reports  are  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Frederick  J. 
Cavanaugh,  bureau  of  the  census, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (201) 

763-7722.) 

HOUSEHOLD  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1975 

A  report  on  “Household  Money  Income  in 

1975  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Households”  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  report 
contains  data  on  household  money  income  dis¬ 
tributions  cross-classified  by  various  demo¬ 
graphic,  social,  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  household  head,  and  other  characteristics 
such  as  residence,  size  and  type  of  household, 
and  relationship  to  household  head. 

The  report  shows  that  the  median  income  of 
households  in  the  United  States  rose  to  $11,800 
in  1975,  an  increase  of  about  5%  over  the  re¬ 
vised  1974  median  of  $11,200.  This  increase 
was  eroded  by  rising  prices  which  resulted  in  a 
net  loss  in  real  purchasing  power.  After  adjust¬ 
ing  for  the  9%  rise  in  prices  between  1974  and 
1975,  the  1975  median  in  terms  of  constant  dol¬ 
lars  decreased  by  about  3%  below  the  1974  me¬ 
dian. 

Total  aggregate  household  income  was 
$1,004.0  billion  in  1975,  an  increase  of  7.7% 
over  1974.  This  increase  resulted  from  a  2.4% 
increase  in  the  number  of  households  (1.7  mil¬ 
lion  additional  households)  and  a  5.2%  increase 
in  the  average  (mean)  household  income. 

Of  the  72.9  million  households  in  the  United 
States,  8.5  million  had  incomes  of  $25,000  or 
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more.  These  households,  which  constituted  12% 
of  all  households,  received  about  30%  of  aggre¬ 
gate  income  in  1975.  Another  18.6  million 
households  (26%)  had  incomes  between  $15,000 
and  $25,000  and  received  about  35%  of  aggre¬ 
gate  income.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  14.5 
million  households  (20%)  had  incomes  under 
$5,000  and  received  about  4%  of  the  total 
aggregate  income. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Household  Money  In¬ 
come  in  1975  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  Households,”  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  104  (94  pages, 
$2.00)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Robert  W’. 
Cleveland,  bureau  of  the  census, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (301) 

763-5682.) 

ESTIMATES  OF  U.S.  POPULATION  BY 

AGE,  RACE,  AND  SEX:  1974  to  1976 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  detailed  national  population  estimates 
report,  entitled  “Estimates  of  the  Population  of 
the  United  States,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race:  July 
1,  1974  to  1976.”  The  detailed  report  includes 
estimates  of  the  total  population  including 
Armed  Forces  overseas,  the  resident  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  civilian  population  by  single  year 
of  age,  race,  and  sex  for  the  years  1970  and 
1974  through  1976. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  number  of 
children  under  14  has  declined  10%  since  1970 
while  the  population  aged  25  to  34  years  has 
grown  27%.  The  number  of  persons  65  years 
and  older  has  increased  by  almost  15%  since 
1970.  Tbe  report  also  shows  sex  ratios  by  age 
and  race.  Appendix  tables  are  included  which 
provide  1970  data  on  the  undercount  by  age, 
race,  and  sex,  and  on  the  proportion  of  persons 
in  institutions. 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Estimates  of  the  Popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  by  Age,  Sex,  and 
Race:  July  1,  1974  to  1976,”  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  643  (24  pp.,  65  cents), 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  or  from  Department 
of  Commerce  district  offices  (Jennifer  Peck, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-5184.) 
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POPULATION  PROFILE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  1976 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  its 
third  in  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  the  “Popu¬ 
lation  Profile  of  the  United  States:  1976.”  Each 
report  in  the  series  brings  together  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  estimates  and  survey  data  on  popu¬ 
lation  produced  by  the  Bureau  for  the  year, 
generally  presented  in  the  context  of  compara¬ 
ble  data  for  earlier  dates.  The  subjects  covered 
are  organized  under  five  headings:  population 
growth,  social  characteristics,  population  dis¬ 
tribution,  employment  and  income,  and  ethnic 
groups. 

In  1976,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  grew  by  apprec¬ 
iably  less  than  1%.  At  the  beginning  of  1977, 
the  U.S.  population  including  Armed  Forces 
overseas  was  estimated  to  be  216.0  million,  or 
0.73%  above  the  124.4  million  at  the  beginning 
of  1976.  Birth  and  death  rates  per  thousand 
population  remained  at  the  low  levels  of  1975. 

The  median  age  of  the  population  increased 
from  27.9  years  in  1970  to  29.0  years  in  1976,  as 
the  child  population  under  18  declined  6.5% 
and  the  elderly  population  65  and  over  in¬ 
creased  14.8%.  Marriage  and  childbearing  have 
been  increasingly  postponed,  and  the  divorce 
rate  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 

Elementary  school  enrollment  has  dropped  by 
12%  during  the  preceding  6  years,  while  college 
enrollment  of  women  25  to  34  has  doubled.  In 
the  November  1976  election,  59%  of  the  voting 
age  population,  as  compared  with  69%  in  1964, 
were  reported  as  having  voted. 

Between  1970  and  1976,  the  population  in 
metropolitan  areas  increased  by  4%  while  that 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas  increased  by  8%.  The 
Black  population  in  the  suburbs  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  White  population  in  those 
areas. 

Close  to  95  million  persons  were  in  the  civil¬ 
ian  labor  force  in  1976,  including  almost  half 
(47%)  of  the  women  16  and  over  and  78%  of 
the  men  of  that  age.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
1976  (7.7%)  was  lower  than  in  1975  (8.5%),  but 
was  much  higher  than  in  1970  (4.9%).  Women 
registered  larger  rates  of  increase  between  1974 
and  1975  in  the  number  of  white-collar  workers 
and  operatives  than  did  men. 

Median  family  income  in  1975  rose  to 
$13,720  but  in  constant  dollars  was  $360,  or  3%, 
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below  the  1974  level.  Data  for  1976  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  little  real  change  from  that  for 
1975.  Men  working  year-round  full  time  had  a 
median  income  of  $13,140;  the  comparable  fig¬ 
ure  was  $7,720  for  women. 

The  24.2  million  persons  in  the  Black  popula¬ 
tion  constituted  11%  of  the  total  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  11.1  million  persons  of  Spanish 
origin  constituted  5%. 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Population  Profile 
of  the  United  States:  1976,”  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  307  (42  pp., 
$1.05)  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  any  Department  of 
Commerce  district  office.  (Paul  C.  Click, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-7030.) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
BY  ZIP  CODE  AREA 

Social  Security  Cash  Benefits  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  by  ZIP  Code  Area  has  recently 
been  released  by  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics.  The 
11-volume  report  presents  benefit  data  as  of 
June  30,  1976  for  small  population  areas  by 
ZIP  codes  within  the  states  for  each  region.  It  is 
designed  for  use  by  Government  agencies,  non¬ 
government  organizations,  and  individuals  in 
need  of  localized  program  information. 

The  data  show  the  number  of  old-age,  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  disability  (OASDI)  beneficiaries  on 
the  rolls;  by  race  and  sex  the  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  with  adult-type  benefits;  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  receiving  child  benefits,  and  the 
number  of  persons  with  federally  administered 
Supplemental  Security  Income  payments. 

For  the  five  southwestern  States — Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas — additional  information  on  beneficiaries 
with  Spanish  surnames  are  shown. 

Data  for  specific  areas  in  Social  Security  Cash 
Benefits  and  Supplemental  Security  Income  by  ZIP 
Code  Area  (HEW  (SSA)  77-11999)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  request  to  the  Claims  and  Benefit 
Statistics  Branch,  Division  of  OASDI  Statistics, 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Room  2-G-l  Meadows  East, 
6300  Security  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21235.  (Harry  Shulman,  social  security 
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ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone  (301)  594- 
0345.) 

IMPACT  OF  DISABILITY 
ON  FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

“Impact  of  Disability  on  Family  Structure,”  in 
the  May  Social  Security  Bulletin,  notes  that  al¬ 
though  disabled  and  nondisabled  persons  were 
about  equally  likely  to  marry,  the  disabled  were 
more  likely  to  marry  at  a  later  age  and  more  of 
their  marriages  ended  through  divorce  or  sep¬ 
aration. 

The  educational,  geographic,  and  economic 
resources  available  to  families  of  the  disabled 
were  less  abundant  than  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  Chronic  poor  health  took  its  toll  from  the 
disabled  and  from  those  living  with  them.  The 
findings  reveal  that  the  extended  family  gener¬ 
ally  provided  no  greater  support  to  the  disabled 
than  to  the  healthy,  so  the  nuclear  family  had  to 
cope  with  its  own  problems  as  best  it  could. 

The  article  concludes  that  contraction,  rather 
than  compensation,  is  the  major  impact  of  dis¬ 
ability  on  family  structure.  In  the  family  setting 
the  disabled  decreased  their  participation  in 
most  aspects  of  living.  As  activity  diminished, 
more  time  was  spent  with  a  spouse,  placing 
greater  demands  on  the  marriage  relationship 
to  fulfill  social  needs. 

Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  without 
charge  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Room  1120,  Universal  North  Building, 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D. C.  20009,  telephone  (202)  673-5209.  (Robert 

E.  Robinson,  social  security  administration, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 

WELFARE,  telephone  (202)  673-5209.) 

IMPACT  OF  COST-SHARING 
IN  PREPAID  MEDICAL  CARE 

What  are  the  effects  of  adding  a  cost-sharing 
provision  to  a  prepaid  medical  care  plan?  Enrol- 
lees  used  doctors’  services  less  often  and  lower- 
income  subscribers  found  the  plan  less  suited  to 
their  needs,  according  to  an  article  in  the  May 
Social  Security  Bulletin. 

These  findings  are  presented  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Coinsurance  and  the  Demand  for  Physi¬ 
cian  Services:  Four  Years  Later,”  which  is  a 
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follow-up  on  a  1970  study.  The  studies  were 
conducted  at  Stanford  University  under  grants 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  data  showed  a  substantial  drop  in  the  use 
of  physician  services  within  a  year  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  coinsurance  (cost-sharing)  provision  to 
an  existing  plan. 

The  Group  Health  Plan  offered  to  Stanford 
University  employees  since  1965  introduced  a 
25%  across-the-board  coinsurance  provision  in 
1967.  In  the  earlier  study,  1966  and  1968  data 
were  compared.  A  24%  decline  occurred  in  the 
per  capita  number  of  all  physician  services  be¬ 
tween  the  2  years.  The  current  study  looks  at 
1972  data  and  finds  utilization  rates  were  much 
the  same,  suggesting  that  the  initial  drop  was 
not  a  temporary  phenomenon.  The  rate  of  use 
for  physician  services  stabilized  at  a  lower  level 
than  in  1966,  the  last  full  year  without  coinsur¬ 
ance. 

Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  without 
charge  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Room  1120,  Universal  North  Building, 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009,  telephone  (202)  673-5209.  The  So¬ 
cial  Security  Bulletin  is  available  by  subscription, 
at  $14.00  a  year,  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone 

(202)  673-5209.) 

RECENT  EDUCATION  STATISTICS  REPORTS 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  has  recently  published  two  reports  in  its 
series  on  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
High  School  Class  of  1972  (NLS).  This  is  a 
long-term  project  designed  to  gain  insights  into 
the  educational,  social,  and  economic  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transition  from  high  school 
through  postsecondary  institutions  and  into  the 
labor  market.  The  base-year  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  spring  of  1972,  with  a  target  sam¬ 
ple  of  over  21,000  seniors  from  1,200  high 
schools  and  involved  testing  as  well  as  comple¬ 
tion  of  questionnaires  by  students,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  counselors.  Follow-up  surveys 
conducted  by  mail,  with  personal  interviews 
scheduled  for  nonrespondents,  were  initiated 
in  October  1973,  October  1974,  and  October 
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1976,  with  a  sample  retention  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  94%  from  one  survey  to  the  next. 

Analyses  of  data  collected  thus  far  include  re¬ 
ports  on  attrition  from  college,  transfer  stu¬ 
dents,  and  fulfillment  of  short-term  educational 
plans.  Public  release  tapes  are  also  available 
from  NCES,  and  contain  questionnaire  data 
from  the  base  year,  first  and  second  follow-up 
surveys.  These  tapes  are  currently  in  use  in  a 
number  of  academic  and  research  insitiutions 
across  the  country.  A  review  and  annotations  of 
over  150  reports  which  have  been  produced 
using  the  NLS  as  a  data  source  will  be  available 
from  NCES  by  mid  1977. 

A  Capsule  Description  of  Second  Follow-up  Survey 
Data  (DHEW'  Publication  No.  (NCES)  77-265, 
55  pp.,  $.85)  contains  data  on  the  educational 
and  occupational  experiences  of  the  high  school 
class  of  1972,  and  the  development  of  their  as¬ 
pirations,  attitudes,  and  activities  in  the  two  and 
one-half  years  following  graduation.  Summary 
statistics  are  presented  for  persistence  in  post¬ 
secondary  education,  employment  status,  family 
development,  and  community  participation. 

Tabular  Summary  of  First  Follow-up  Questionnaire 
Data  (DHEW  Publication  No.  (NCES)  76-212, 
966  pp.  (955  pp.  of  tables),  $10.00)  contains 
summary  data  derived  from  a  questionnaire 
administered  to  participants  in  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study,  approximately  one  and 
one-half  years  after  graduation  from  high 
school.  Tables  for  each  question  give  results  for 
the  total  sample  and  for  subpopulations  defined 
by  sex,  race,  sex  by  ability,  sex  by  socioeconomic 
status,  sex  by  high  school  program,  sex  by  re¬ 
gion,  race  by  ability,  race  by  socioeconomic 
status,  race  by  high  school  program,  and  race  by 
region.  Actual  and  weighted  subpopulation  sizes 
are  presented  as  well  as  the  weighted  percent¬ 
age  values  for  each  possible  response. 

Multiple  copies  of  these  reports  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  When  ordering  please  include  the 
DHEW  publication  number.  Single  copies  are 
available  in  limited  supply  free  of  charge  from 
the  Longitudinal  Studies  Branch,  DMES,  NCES, 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202,  Attention:  F.  Melone,  or  call  (202)  472- 
5128.  Information  on  the  availability  of  data 
tapes  is  also  available  from  the  Longitudinal 
Studies  Branch.  (O.  Jean  Brandes,  nces,  de- 
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PARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE, 

telephone  (202)  472-5026.) 

MAILING  LIST  USED  TO  SEEK  COMMENTS  ON 
NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

On  March  2,  1977  the  White  House  issued  a 
broad  invitation  to  the  public  to  assist,  through 
its  comments,  in  the  formulation  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  national  energy  policy  by  April  20. 
Of  the  450,000  letters  sent,  the  press  release 
stated  that  “Some  300,000  of  the  letters  were 
sent  to  private  citizens  selected  at  random  from 
Bureau  of  Census  lists,  and  meant  to  represent 
a  cross-section  of  the  population.” 

On  March  30,  Jody  Powell  read  a  correction 
for  the  record  regarding  the  White  House  use 
of  census  lists.  He  stated;  “W'e  indicated  on 
March  2  with  regard  to  the  development  of  a 
national  energy  policy  that  the  mail  would  go  to 
the  general  public  seeking  their  views  on  the 
energy  situation;  that  the  mailing  would  be 
drawn  from  the  census  lists.  That  was  incorrect. 
It  is,  in  fact,  illegal  to  draw  names  from  the  cen¬ 
sus  list.  So,  we  didn’t  do  it.  In  fact,  we  did  in  fact 
use  mailing  lists  obtained  from  the  Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  Company.  They  were  random  sam¬ 
plings  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  data.  The 
mailing  went  forward  but  just  from  a  different 
list  process.” 

The  purpose  of  this  news  item  is  to  explain 
further  what  list  process  was  used.  The  Statisti¬ 
cal  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Mangement  and 
Budget  contacted  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Company  and  was  told  that  the  mailing  list  ob¬ 
tained  from  them  was  not  compiled  from  ran¬ 
dom  samplings  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data. 

The  mailing  list  that  was  used  was  compiled 
from  a  nationwide  household  name  file.  The 
Donnelley  Company  has  compiled  this  file  from 
State  automobile  registration  files  and  from 
household,  public  telephone  directories.  This 
nationwide  file  contains  about  65  million 
household  names,  which  is  about  85-90%  of  all 
households  in  the  United  States.  A  cross-section 
of  the  65  million  households  was  taken  so  as  to 
obtain  300,000  names  for  the  mailing.  Each 
name  in  this  nationwide  file  is  geocoded  so  as  to 
identify  the  census  tract  in  which  the  household 
is  located,  but  this  file  contains  no  individual 
household  data  obtained  from  the  Census 
Bureau. 
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As  Jody  Powell  stated,  it  is  illegal  to  draw- 
names  from  census  files.  Prohibitions  on  the 
disclosure  of  information  on  individual  reports 
are  incorporated  in  the  Census  law  (13  U.S.C.  9). 
(SuzANN  K.  Evinger,  statistical  policy 

DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET, 

telephone  (202)  395-3214.) 

EEOC  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EMPLOYMENT  DATA 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  recently  released  a  report  entitled 
Minorities  and  Women  in  State  and  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  1974. 

This  report  series  summarizes  data  collected 
by  the  EEOC  through  its  EEO-4  survey,  which 
documents  the  employment  status  of  women 
and  minorities  in  state  and  local  governments. 
The  six-part  study  of  1974  data  includes  a 
United  States  Summary  (Vol.  1)  and  separate 
volumes  for  each  of  the  five  types  of  govern¬ 
ment  jurisdictions  covered  in  the  EEO-4 
survey — states  (Vol.  II),  counties  (Vol.  Ill), 
municipalities  (Vol.  IV),  townships  (Vol.  V)  and 
special  district  governments  (Vol.  VI). 

Some  major  findings  of  the  study  are: 

Of  3,983,855  full-time  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  nationwide,  19.5%  were 
minority  group  members.  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans  were  underrepresented  in  com¬ 
parison  to  their  incidence  in  the  national  civil¬ 
ian  labor  force  (C.L.F.): 
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Asian  American  . 
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.3 
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Nationally,  minorities  were  concentrated  in 
occupational  categories  with  limited  career 
potential,  such  as  para-professional,  office/ 
clerical  or  service/maintenance  workers.  Al¬ 
ternately,  the  proportion  of  minorities  who 
held  the  better-salaried  jobs  of  administrator, 
professional,  technician,  protective  service 
and  skilled  craft  worker  was  much  lower  than 
for  whites  (34%  compared  with  59%). 
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In  1974,  women  working  full-time  in  state 
and  local  government  across  the  country  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  underrepresented  (35.5%)  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  incidence  in  the  U.S.  civilian 
labor  force  (39%)  in  total  full-time  employ¬ 
ment,  in  several  top-paying  functions  and  in 
many  well-paying  occupations. 

In  the  United  States,  women  were  usually 
unable  to  penetrate  the  “traditionally  male” 
job  categories.  Six  of  every  ten  women,  but 
only  one  of  every  ten  men,  were  employed  in 
low-paying  para-professional  or  office/clerical 
occupations.  The  distribution  of  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  favored  such  job  categories  as 
protective  service  and  skilled  craft;  35%  of 
the  men  as  compared  with  3%  of  the  women 
held  those  types  of  jobs. 

Because  of  the  types  of  work  predominant 
in  state  government  (e.g.,  road  building  and 
maintenance,  hospitals,  and  public  welfare), 
minorities  and  women  apparently  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  gaining  access  to  public  sector  jobs  at 
the  state  level.  Minorities  were  16%  and 
women  were  44%  of  the  1.6  million  workers. 
As  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  Title  VII 
protected  classes  in  low-paying  functions  and 
occupations  and  because  of  salary  differences 
in  favor  of  whites  and  men,  the  median  an¬ 
nual  salary  for  minorities  was  $1,600  lower 
than  for  whites,  and  the  median  for  women 
was  $2,400  lower  than  for  men. 

Minorities  and  women  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  1  million  county  employees, 
accounting  for  16  and  48%,  respectively,  of 
all  employees.  The  pattern  of  minority  par¬ 
ticipation  among  the  functions  revealed  that 
minorities  participated  at  their  highest  rate 
(28%)  in  the  function  with  the  lowest  median 
annual  salary  (hospitals  and  sanatoriums; 
$7,200)  and  at  their  lowest  rate  (5%)  in  the 
function  with  the  highest  median  annual  sal¬ 
ary  (fire  protection:  $12,500).  Women  held 
more  than  half  the  jobs  in  four  major  func¬ 
tions  of  county  government  (financial 
administration/general  control,  hospitals  and 
sanatoriums,  health,  and  public  welfare),  but 
even  in  those  areas  earned  salaries  consid¬ 
erably  lower  than  men’s.  In  financial 
administration/general  control,  women’s  me¬ 
dian  salary  was  $3,500  lower  than  men’s. 

Among  the  1.4  million  full-time  employees 
in  municipal  governments,  the  occupational 
structure  differed  considerably  by  race/ethnic 
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group.  Blacks  and  Spanish-surnamed  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  concentrated  at  the  lower  level  of 
the  occupational  ladder,  performing  the  more 
menial  low-paying  service/maintenance  jobs; 
Asian  Americans  were  predominantly  profes¬ 
sionals.  American  Indians  were  most  likely  to 
be  employed  as  service/maintenance  workers, 
or  like  whites,  as  protective  service  workers. 
Women  were  virtually  excluded  from  the 
more  responsible  well-paying  jobs.  Only  6% 
of  the  women  as  compared  with  36%  of  the 
men  held  administrative  or  protective  service 
jobs. 

Of  69,643  full-time  employees  in  township 
government  in  1974,  a  scant  3.4%  were 
minorities  and  25%  were  women.  Those  few 
minorities  who  were  employed  were  most 
high-ly  concentrated  (34%)  in  the  mainly 
blue-collar  sanitation  and  sewage  function. 
Female  township  workers  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  concentrated  (46%)  in  the  low-paying, 
mainly  white-collar,  financial  administration/ 
general  control  function. 

In  special  districts  (e.g.,  transit  authorities, 
public  health  institutions,  and  water  au¬ 
thorities),  black  men  generally  fared  better 
than  their  female  counterparts,  ($10,200  me¬ 
dian  annual  salary)  because  they  were  able  to 
secure  well-paying  service/maintenance  jobs 
in  utility  or  transportation  districts.  They 
were  virtually  barred,  however,  from  adminis¬ 
trative  and  professional  jobs  in  the  same  dis¬ 
tricts.  While  77  of  every  100  black  men  were 
service/maintenance  workers,  only  3  of  100 
were  administrators  or  professionals. 

Minorities  and  Women  in  State  and  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment,  1974,  Vol.  I-VI,  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  The  stock  numbers  and  prices  of  each 
volume  are  listed  below.  A  limited  number  of 
single  copies  are  available  without  cost  from  the 
Publications  Unit,  EEOC,  2401  E  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

VOL. 

I.  U.  S.  Summary 

II.  State  Governments 

III.  County  Governments 

IV.  Municipal  Governments 

V.  Townships  Governments 
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NEW  REFERENCE  MANUAL  EXPANDS  CENSUS 
PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  published 
the  Reference  Manual  on  Population  and  Housing 
Statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau.  Developed  as 
part  of  the  college-level  Census  Curriculum 
Support  Project,  the  new  manual  should  be  of 
interest  to  a  broad  range  of  new  ’and  experi¬ 
enced  data  users. 

The  manual  is  designed  to  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  introduction  to  population  and 
housing  data  from  the  Census  Bureau.  Many 
separate  references  exist  for  these  data — the 
1970  Census  Users’  Guide,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Catalog,  a  number  of  Data  Access  Descriptions,  and 
other  publications — each  serving  a  separate 
purpose,  and  to  a  certain  extent  some  supersed¬ 
ing  others.  The  purpose  of  the  new  Reference 
Manual  is  to  provide  an  appropriate  and  up- 
to-date  starting  point  for  the  new  or  prospective 
data  user  and  a  handy  reference  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  user.  It  presents  those  facts  or  principles 
most  relevant  to  understanding  the  1970  census 
and  related  data  from  current  programs,  with 
particular  attention  to  finding  desired  data  and 
appreciating  the  definitions  and  limitations  of 
those  data.  Where  appropriate,  existing  publica¬ 
tions  are  referred  to  for  more  complete  discus¬ 
sions  of  particular  topics. 

The  Reference  Manual  has  a  number  of  unique 
features  which  differentiate  it  from  previously 
published  guides.  A  large  number  of  reference 
charts,  sample  maps,  sample  data  tables,  and  il¬ 
lustrations  are  used  throughout  the  text.  Many 
user  notes  are  also  included  explaining  features 
of  census  data  which  users  frequently  find  con¬ 
fusing,  and  culminating  in  a  chapter  entitled 
“Caveats  and  Limitations  of  the  1970  Census 
Data”  which  discusses  correction  notes,  non¬ 
sampling  and  sampling  variability,  discrepancies 
between  complete  count  and  sample  data,  and 
data  suppression.  The  chapter  on  “Current 
Demographic  Data”  provides  a  summary  of 
Current  Population  Reports,  and  briefly  dis¬ 
cusses  several  other  major  surveys.  The  last 
chapter  describes  a  sequence  of  steps  which  can 
be  used  in  finding  specific  data — integrating  the 
use  of  table  finding  guides,  the  indexes  to 
selected  reports  and  tapes.  Data  Access  Descrip¬ 
tions,  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  other  available 
guides.  The  Reference  Manual  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
dexed. 
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The  Reference  Manual  is  the  latest  publication 
in  a  series  designed  especially  to  help  college  in¬ 
structors  in  teaching  their  students  about  census 
data.  The  purpose  of  the  Census  Curriculum 
Support  Project  (CCSP)  is  to  promote  awareness 
of  census  data  through  college  classes,  where  fu¬ 
ture  data  users  receive  much  of  their  vocation¬ 
ally  related  training.  The  program  should  be 
relevant  to  wide  variety  of  disciplines:  sociology, 
marketing,  library  science,  city  planning,  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  political  science,  econom¬ 
ics,  etc.  To  date  the  following  materials  have 
been  developed: 

A  Student’s  Workbook  on  the  1970  Census — 
designed  for  self-instruction  and  including 
reference  charts  and  exercises;  two  case  prob¬ 
lems  for  either  self-  or  group-study:  “The  Lo¬ 
cation  of  a  Playground”  and  “Migration  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Southerners;” 

Teacher’s  Guide:  Approaches  to  Census  Data — 
highlighting  lecture  and  other  approaches  to 
presenting  information  about  census  data, 
proposing  a  set  of  objectives  for  the  teaching 
unit,  and  including  a  sampler  of  data  uses  rel¬ 
evant  to  different  fields;  and 

A  package  of  reference  materials,  including 
the  Manual  cited  above  and  several  Data  Access 
Descriptions. 

The  CCSP  materials  developed  to  date  have 
been  limited  to  population  and  housing  data, 
most  of  them  concentrating  on  the  1970  census 
and  focussing  on  data  available  in  print.  Future 
work  on  this  project  will  include  case  studies  for 
a  broader  range  of  applications  and  materials 
covering  economic  data  and  other  programs 
from  the  Census  Bureau. 

A  sample  kit  of  the  available  materials  (except 
for  the  Reference  Manual)  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  Census  Curriculum  Support 
Project,  Data  User  Services  Division,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233,  telephone 
(301)  763-7368.  Requesters  are  also  put  on  a 
mailing  list  to  be  notified  as  other  materials  are 
developed  for  classroom  use. 

A  Student’s  Workbook  on  the  1970  Census  is 
available  in  quantity  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  55  cents  each,  stock 
number  003-024-01223-5. 

The  146-page  Reference  Manual  on  Population 
and  Housing  Statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau  is 
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available  for  sale  for  $2.00  from  Subscriber 
Services  Section  (Publications),  Bureau  of  tbe 
Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233.  (Paul 
Zeisset,  bureau  of  the  census,  department  of 
COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-7368.) 


RECENT  LEAA  REPORTS 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  recent  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Statistics  Division  of  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Dictionary  of  Criminal  Justice  Data  Terminology: 
Terms  and  Definitions  Proposed  for  Interstate  and 
National  Data  Collection  and  Exchange  (124 
pp.) — This  technical  reference  work  contains  a 
selection  of  proposed  standard  terms  and  defi¬ 
nitions  developed  as  the  first  step  toward  a  uni¬ 
form  national  terminology  for  collecting  and 
exchanging  criminal  justice  information  and 
statistics.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
criminal  justice  data  collectors,  processors, 
analysts,  and  interpreters,  particularly  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  communication  of 
criminal  justice  information  between  the  States 
and  at  the  national  level.  The  recommended 
terminology  is  intended  to  remedy  comparabil¬ 
ity  problems  and  promote  the  unambiguous  de¬ 
scription  and  communiction  of  basic  facts  con¬ 
cerning  criminal  and  juvenile  justice  processes, 
agencies,  offenders,  and  offenses.  Each  entry  in 
the  dictionary  provides  either  a  recommended 
prescriptive  data  system  usage  or  a  description 
of  actual  usage  or  both.  A  typical  entry  in  the 
dictionary  contains  a  prose  definition  prescrib¬ 
ing  an  unambiguous  usage  for  national  or  in¬ 
terstate  data  systems,  a  “defining  feature”  list  if 
it  is  a  complex  definition,  and  instructions  criti¬ 
cal  to  using  the  terms  consistently  and  clearly. 
An  annotation  tells  how  to  apply  the  definitions 
and  cross-references  other  terms.  In  addition  to 
300  terms  and  definitions,  the  dictionary  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  the  technical  approach 
and  provides  classified  lists  of  terms,  an  index, 
and  a  bibliography  of  research  sources. 

The  Patterns  and  Distribution  of  Assault  Incident 
Characteristics  Among  Social  Areas — AR  #/4  (38 
pp.). — The  objective  of  the  research  in  this  re¬ 
port  is  to  identify  in  what  manner  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  aggravated  assaults  (for  example, 
age,  sex,  and  race  of  offender  and  of  victim, 
offender-victim  relationship,  type  of  weapon 
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involved,  setting  and  time  of  offense)  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  attributes  or  types  of  social  areas  in 
which  the  offense  took  place.  Data  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  50%  random  sample  of  aggravated 
assaults  reported  to  police  in  1970  in  a  large 
northeast  suburban  county.  After  describing  the 
variations  among  the  social  areas  in  which  the 
reported  assaults  took  place  and  the  variations 
in  salient  characteristics  of  the  assaults,  these 
two  dimensions  (i.e.,  area  characteristics  and  in¬ 
cident  characteristics)  are  examined  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  data  show  that  different  characteris¬ 
tics  of  assault  are  manifested  in  different  areas 
of  the  county.  The  findings  from  this  study 
tend  to  supp>ort  the  contention  that  patterns  of 
aggravated  assault  (as  well  as  rates)  vary  across 
different  types  of  social  areas. 

Patterns  of  Robbery  Characteristics  and  Their  Oc¬ 
currence  Among  Social  Areas — AR  #15  (44 
pp.). — The  objective  of  this  analytic  report  is  to 
identify  in  what  manner  the  characteristics  of 
robberies  (for  example,  age,  sex,  and  race  of  of¬ 
fender  and  of  victim,  type  of  weapon  involved, 
setting  and  time  of  the  offense)  are  related  to 
the  attributes  or  types  of  social  areas  in  which 
the  offense  took  place.  Data  are  presented  for  a 
50%  random  sample  of  robberies  reported 
to  police  in  1970  in  a  large  northeast  sub¬ 
urban  county.  After  describing  the  varia¬ 
tions  among  the  social  areas  in  which  the  re¬ 
ported  robberies  took  place  and  the  variations 
in  salient  characteristics  of  the  robberies  these 
two  dimensions  (i.e.,  area  characteristics  and  in¬ 
cident  characteristics)  are  examined  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  data  show  that  different  characteris¬ 
tics  of  robberies  are  manifest  in  different  areas 
of  the  county.  The  findings  from  this  study 
tend  to  support  the  contention  that  patterns  of 
robbery  (as  well  as  rates)  vary  across  different 
types  of  social  areas. 

Capital  Punishment,  1976:  Advance  Report  (  2 
pp.). — Published  as  part  of  the  National  Pris¬ 
oner  Statistics  program,  this  is  the  first  annual 
advance  report  on  Capital  Punishment.  The  re¬ 
port  gives  national  figures  for  prisoners  on 
death  row  at  yearend  1976,  as  well  as  state  by 
state  figures.  Additional  data,  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  status  of  the  death  penalty  in 
each  jurisdiction,  will  be  contained  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  annual  report,  to  be  issued  later  this  year. 

Single  copies  of  these  reports  are  available 
from  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  P.O.  Box  24036,  S.W.  Station,  Washing- 
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ton,  D.C.  20024.  (Roger  Lesser,  law 

ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  telephone  (202)  376- 
3899.) 


FSUC  MEMBERSHIP  DIRECTORY 

FSUC  has  published  the  first  edition  of  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  the  organization  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference 
as  well  as  a  listing  of  individuals  affiliated  with 
the  member  organizations  who  have  an  active 
interest  in  the  Federal  statistical  system  and  in 
using  the  statistical  products  of  that  system. 

There  are  five  parts  to  the  FSUC  Membership 
Directory:  The  first  part  provides  information 
about  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference: 
its  purposes  and  objectives,  membership,  com¬ 
mittees,  meeting  activities,  publications,  special 
functional  areas,  officers  and  trustees,  and  past 
chairmen. 

Part  II  provides  a  list  of  the  member  organi¬ 
zations  by  membership  groups.  Part  III  pro¬ 
vides  an  alphabetical  list  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  each  organization  member  and  the 
name,  title,  and  telephone  number  of  the  desig¬ 
nated  official  representative.  Part  IV  lists  the 
professional  association  members  of  FSUC  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  individual  represen¬ 
tatives  to  FSUC  of  those  associations.  Part  V 
provides  an  alphabetical  listing  of  all  individuals 
represented  in  the  member  organizations  of 
FSUC. 

The  directory  lists  approximately  204 
member  organizations  and  716  individuals  af¬ 
filiated  with  these  member  organizations. 

The  official  representative  of  each  FSUC 
member  organization  receives  a  copy  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  free  of  charge.  Other  representatives  of 
member  organizations  may  purchase  the  direc¬ 
tory  for  $5.00.  Nonmembers  may  purchase 
copies  for  $10.00  each.  (John  Aiken,  executive 
DIRECTOR,  FSUC,  1030  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  telephone  (202)  393- 
3522.) 

CONFERENCE  ON  STATES'  NEEDS  FOR 
SOCIOECONOMIC  DATA 

The  National  Governors’  Conference  and  the 
Council  of  State  Planning  Agencies  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  conference  to  be  held  June  27-28,  1977  at 
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the  Ramada  Inn,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  This 
conference  will  assess  some  of  the  major  issues 
related  to  producing  and  analyzing  the  data 
needed  by  State  government  policymakers  for 
economic  and  human  resource  development 
and  planning.  The  conference  will  result  in  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  to  both  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  for  improving  the  availability, 
quality,  and  uses  of  those  data. 

The  issues  to  be  addressed  at  the  conference 
include  the  following: 

Some  of  the  data  used  to  allocate  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  assistance  to  States,  localiti¬ 
es,  and  individuals  have  been  challenged  as  to 
accuracy,  relevance,  and  timeliness. 

How  much  and  what  kinds  of  data  are  ac¬ 
tually  needed  to  make  and  evaluate  social  and 
economic  policy  in  State  government? 

There  are  relatively  untapped  sources  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  data  routinely 
available  at  the  State  and  local  levels  that  can 
be  used  for  economic  and  human  resource 
policy  formulation  and  evaluation. 

Many  Federal-State  cooperative  data  collec¬ 
tion  programs  are  not  compatible  with  each 
other  or  with  those  operated  by  the  Gover¬ 
nors’  policy  units. 

All  States  have  data  collection  and  analysis 
responsibilities,  but  there  is  no  clear  consen¬ 
sus  as  to  the  purpose  and  extent  of  those  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Lack  of  standardization  of  terms,  concepts, 
procedures,  forms,  and  geographic  areas  is 
commonplace. 

Conference  participants  will  review  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  improving  the  availability,  quality, 
and  uses  of  data  for  economic  and  human  re¬ 
source  policy  development  and  planning. 

Partial  support  for  the  conference  has  been 
made  available  by  the  Office  for  Economic  Re¬ 
search,  Economic  Development  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Staff  members  of  the 
Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  will  be  among  key  resource 
persons. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Carolyn  Thayer,  National  Governors’  Confer¬ 
ence  Coordinator,  National  Governors’  Confer¬ 
ence,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20001,  telephone  (202)  624-5328. 
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NEBRASKA  STATISTICAL  HANDBOOK 

The  1976-1977  edition  of  [.he  Nebraska  Statisti¬ 
cal  Handbook  is  now  available.  This  fourth  bien¬ 
nial  edition  contains  over  150  tables  and  charts 
on  both  historical  and  current  statistics  about 
the  state  and  its  counties.  Data  are  included  on: 
population,  employment,  income,  government, 
education,  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  pri¬ 
vate  business,  transportation,  housing,  health, 
and  welfare.  To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  handbook 
please  send  $4.00  per  copy  (Nebraska  residents 
add  $.12)  to:  Nebraska  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  P.O.  Box  94666,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  68509.  State  Law  requires  that  pay¬ 
ment  accompany  order.  (Stuart  Miller, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  STATE 
OF  NEBRASKA,  telephone  (402)  471-31 1 1.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT 

The  1976  edition  of  the  South  Carolina  Statisti¬ 
cal  Abstract  has  been  released  by  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistical  Services.  This  volume 
contains  over  200  tables  and  charts  of  data 
grouped  into  the  following  categories:  Social 
Statistics  (housing,  population,  vital  statistics, 
health  and  welfare);  Commerce  and  Economic 
Indicators  (income,  employment,  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  finance  and  insurance);  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  (employment,  revenues,  expenditures, 
elections  and  voter  registration);  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  (crime  and  correction);  Education;  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Natural  Resources;  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Public  Utilities;  Recreation  and 
Tourism. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  at 
$3.50  per  copy.  Please  write  the  Editor,  South 
Carolina  Statistical  Abstract,  South  Carolina  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Research  and  Statistical  Services,  1028 
Sumter  Street,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
29201. 

ILO  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
STATISTICS  1960-1972 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  has  recently  issued  Household  In¬ 
come  and  Expenditure  Statistics,  1960-1972.  This 
publication  presents  detailed  statistics  of  house¬ 
hold  income  and  expenditures  drawn  from 
sample  surveys  carried  out  in  1960  or  later. 
Most  countries  where  surveys  were  undertaken 
up  to  1972  have  been  included.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  covers  45  countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America;  the  second  covers  32  countries 
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in  Northern  America,  Europe,  USSR  and 
Oceania. 

The  main  tables  relate  to:  average  household 
income  by  source;  average  household  expendi¬ 
tures  by  main  categories  of  consumption;  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  expenditures;  distribution  of 
households  by  income  class.  Cross-classifictions 
of  these  data  are  given  by:  (1)  geographic  area; 
(2)  occupational  or  social  group;  and  (3)  size  of 
household. 

This  publication  was  issued  in  separate  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  Spanish  editions,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  (1974  and  1976). 

Copies  of  Household  Income  and  Expenditure 
Statistics,  1960-1972  may  be  obtained  from  ILO 
Publications  CH  1211  Geneva  22,  Switzerland 
and  also  from  the  ILO  Office  in  Washington, 
D.C.  telephone  (202)  634-6335,  or  through 
major  booksellers,  at  the  following  prices  (sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  discounts  for  subscribers  and 
government  agencies):  (a)  ISBN  92-2-101179-8 
(1974);  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America;  XXXV 
-t-  223  pp.;  $6.95;  (b)  ISBN  92-2-I0I434-7 
(1976);  Northern  America,  Europe,  USSR  and 
Oceania;  XXXIII  +  223  pp.;  $8.95. 


ILO  LABOR  FORCE  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
1950-2000 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  has  recently  released  the  1977 
edition  of  Labour  Force  Estimates  and  Projections 
1950-2000.  This  6-voIume,  trilingual  (English, 
French  and  Spanish)  publication  updates  the 
figures  appearing  in  Labour  Force  Projections 
1965-1985,  published  in  1971. 

This  new  edition  provides  benchmark  data 
based  on  the  results  of  1950,  1960  and  1970 
rounds  of  population  censuses  and  occasionally 
other  sources.  New  projections  are  given  for  the 
years  1975,  1980,  1985,  1990  and  2000.  Data 
items  include:  population;  labor  force;  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  force  among  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry  and  services;  labor  force  participation 
rates;  annual  average  rates  of  growth.  The  data 
are  given  by  sex,  for  the  standard  age-groups 
(8)  adopted  for  the  international  program  of 
demographic  projections,  for  each  country  or 
territory  having  a  population  of  at  last  250,000. 

A  full  set  of  the  six  volumes  (ISBN  92-2- 
101672-2)  costs  $31.95.  Prices  for  the  individual 
volumes  are  as  follows:  Vol.  I-Asia  (XXIV  -t- 
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124  pp.,  $15.95);  Vol.  11-Africa  (XXIV  +  156 
pp.,  $5.95);  Vol.  Ill-Latin  America  (XXIV  +  99 
pp.,  $4.95);  Vol.  IV-Europe,  Northern  America, 
Oceania  and  USSR  (XXIV  +  135  pp.,  $5.95); 
and  Vol.  V  -  World  Summary  (XXIV  -I-  101  pp., 
$4.95).  Volume  VI  (currently  in  press)  is  a 
Methodological  Supplement  (ISBN  92-2-101- 
671-4,  150  pp.,  $6.95). 

Copies  of  these  volumes  may  be  obtained 
from  ILO  Publications  CH  1211  Geneva  22, 
Switzerland  and  also  from  the  ILO  Office  in 
Washington  D.C.  (telephone  (202)  634-6335)  or 
through  major  booksellers.  Discounts  are  avail¬ 
able  for  certain  subscribers  and  Government 
agencies. 

ILO  YEAR  BOOK  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

The  thirty-sixth  (1976)  edition  of  the  Year 
Book  of  Labour  Statistics  was  issued  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  by  the  ILO  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  The  contents  of  this  large  trilingual  (Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  Spanish)  publication  comprise 
an  international  collection  of  statistics  on  labor 
questions  covering  up  to  180  countries  and  ter¬ 
ritories  in  respect  of  the  following  subjects:  cen¬ 
sus  data  on  total  population  and  economically 
active  population;  employment;  unemployment; 
average  weekly  hours  worked;  labor  productiv¬ 
ity  indices;  wages;  consumer  price  indexes;  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents;  industrial  disputes.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  exchange  rates  for  national 
currencies.  There  is  also  a  list  of  source  refer¬ 
ences,  synoptic  index,  country  nomenclature, 
etc. 

The  tables  usually  include  serial  data  in  the 
form  of  annual  averages  or  totals  for  each  of 
the  past  ten  years;  national  data  received  up  to 
September  1,  1976  has  been  taken  into  account. 
Certain  tables  of  the  Year  Book  are  regularly 
published  in  updated  form  in  the  quarterly  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Labour  Statistics. 


Copies  of  the  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics, 
1976  (ISBN  92-2-001628-1;  hard  cover,  $37.95; 
XXVI 1  -I-  965  pp.)  may  be  purchased  from  ILO 
Publications,  CH-1211  Geneva  22,  Switzerland 
and  also  from  the  ILO  Office  in  Washington 
D.C.,  telephone  (202)  634-6335  or  through 
major  booksellers.  Discounts  are  available  for 
certain  subscribers  and  Government  agencies. 

ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE  OF 
IASI 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute  (IASI),  a  technical 
organization  coordinated  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS),  held  its  XXXIX  Ses¬ 
sion  in  Mexico,  D.F.,  April  26-May  2,  1977,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  president  of  IASI. 

The  purpose  of  the  session  was  to  examine 
and  approve  the  bases  for  the  work  program  of 
the  statistical  program  of  the  General  Se¬ 
cretariat  of  the  OAS  and  General  Secretariat  of 
IASI,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  pertinent 
bodies  of  the  inter-American  System. 

The  Committee  also  discussed  various  other 
administrative  and  technical  matters,  particu¬ 
larly  those  related  to  the  VI 1  Inter-American 
Statistical  Conference,  the  VII  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  IASI  Members,  and  the  XIII  Session  of 
the  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National 
Statistics  (COINS),  which  will  take  place  in 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  in 
November  1977. 

Participating  in  the  Executive  Committee  ses¬ 
sion  were  Ruben  Gleason  Galicia  (Mexico),  pres¬ 
ident;  Walter  E.  Duffett  (Canada),  Maria  Esther 
J.  Suarez  (Argentina),  Charles  G.  Alleyne  (Bar¬ 
bados),  and  Rudolf  W.F.  Wuensche  (Brazil), 
vice  presidents.  The  secretary  general  of  IASI, 
Tulo  H.  Montenegro,  also  participated  in  the 
session.  (Tulo  H.  Montenegro, 

INTER-AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  INSTITUTE,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  381-8207.) 
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NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions 
of  a  selected  group  of  new  reporting  plans  and 
forms  approved  between  April  1  and  April  30, 
1977  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.  The  description  refers  to  surveys  and  data 
collection  programs  which  are  just  being  started 
or  are  soon  to  be  started  so  results  are  not  yet 
available. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Great  Lakes  Pollution  Survey  (singletime). — The 
1972  Canada-U.S.  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  is  the  authority  by  which  the  Pollu¬ 
tion  from  Land  Use  Activities  Reference  Group 
was  formed.  This  group  studies  water  pollution 
as  it  relates  to  land  use  activities.  However,  the 
group  first  must  determine  farmers’  awareness 
of  land  use-pollutant  relationships  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  prior  to  formulating  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  remedial  action.  Therefore,  this  study 
is  designed  to: 

1.  evaluate  farmers’  level  of  awareness  of  land 
use-water  quality  relationship. 

2.  determine  farmers’  attitudes  toward  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns  and  participation  in 
pollution  abatement  programs,  and 

3.  identify  those  factors  which  have  been  most 
important  in  bringing  about  farmers’  adop¬ 
tion  of  soil  conservation  practices. 

A  similar  study  is  also  being  conducted  in  the 
Canadian  Great  Lakes  area.  (For  further  infor¬ 
mation:  Ida  D.  Cuthbertson,  soil 

CONSERVATION  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE,  telephone  (202)  447-5810.) 

Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

1977  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Businesses 
(singletime). — The  1977  Survey  of  Minority- 
Owned  Businesses  is  the  third  study  in  a  series 
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initiated  in  1969.  In  1972  the  survey  became  a 
part  of  the  economic  censuses  required  by  12 
U.S.C.  131,  -191,  and  -224,  which  direct  that 
they  be  taken  at  5-year  intervals.  The  form  is 
designed  to  collect  information  on  the  extent  of 
business  ownership  by  specific  minority  groups 
(black;  Spanish  origin;  and  Asian  Americans, 
American  Indians,  and  other  minorities)  and 
will  result  in  tabulations  by  minority  groups,  in¬ 
dustry,  geographic  division.  State,  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  county,  city,  form 
of  organization,  and  size  of  firm.  (For  further 
information:  Jerry  McDonald,  bureau  of  the 
CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone 

(301)  763-5182.) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Alcohol  Treatment  Center  Long-Term  Follow-up 
Study  (singletime). — This  study  is  designed  to 
assess  the  status  of  former  clients  4  years  after 
they  entered  treatment.  Personal  interviews  will 
be  conducted  to  determine  current  drinking 
practices,  existence  of  physical  or  behavioral 
impairments,  and  psycho-social  adjustment. 
This  study  will  follow-up  a  group  of  former 
clients  interviewed  at  18  months  following 
treatment,  as  well  as  a  sample  of  never-before- 
followed  former  clients.  As  an  improvement 
over  the  18-month  methodology,  this  study  will 
attempt  to  validate  self-reports  using  several 
approaches.  (For  further  information:  Donald 
Patterson,  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 

HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF. 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone 

(301)  443-2858.) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

A  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Follow-up  Study  of 
Women  Treated  for  Hyperthyroidism  (single¬ 
time). — The  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  will 
sponsor  the  collection  of  information  from  and 
about  women  who  were  and  were  not  exposed 
to  131  iodine  for  treatment  of  hyperthyroidism. 
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Approximately  2100  patients,  treated  between 
1946-1964  will  be  tracked  and  will  be  requested 
to  provide  detailed  information  on  their  medi¬ 
cal,  thyroid  disease,  and  family  histories.  This 
epidemiologic  investigation  is  part  of  a  program 


of  studies  sponsored  by  the  Bureau.  (For  fur¬ 
ther  information:  Daniel  Hoffman,  food  and 

DRUG  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone  (301)  443- 
4203.) 


OTHER  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


Shown  below,  by  agency,  is  a  list  of  new  reports 
approved  between  April  1  and  April  30,  1977, 
excluding  those  described  above.  Requests  for 
copies  of  these  reports  should  be  addressed  to 
the  public  reports  clearance  officer  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  agency.  A  list  of  agency  clearance  officers 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Marsha 
Traynham,  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Washington,  D.C. 
20503. 

During  April  approximately  52  forms  reached 
their  expiration  dates  and  are  no  longer  ap¬ 
proved  for  use. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
1975-1977  Rice  Program  Regulations 
1975-77  Wheat  Program  Regulations 
1975-1977  Feed  Grain  Program  Regulations 
Collection  of  Prices,  Margins,  and  Volume  of  Movement 
Data  from 'Food  Chains  and  Food  Wholesalers 
Survey  of  Banks  of  Wheat-Livestock  Drought  Areas 
Survey  of  Cooperative  Exporting  of  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities 

Barley  Variety  Surveys 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Verification  of  Mailing  List  for  BE-10,  Survey  of  U.S.  Di¬ 
rect  Investment  Abroad — 1976 
1977  Economic  Censuses  General  Schedule 
Survey  of  Migrant  Farmworkers;  1977 
1977  Census  of  Construction  Industries 
1977  Economic  Censuses  Central  Administrative  Office  or 
Auxiliary  Establishment 

1977  Economic  Censuses — Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 

1977  Economic  Censuses — Enterprise  Report 
1977  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 

Reconciliation  of  Vacant  and  Deleted  Units — 1977  Census 
of  Oakland,  California 

Oakland  Public  Information  Campaign  Evaluation  Sur¬ 
vey,  Oakland,  California 

1977  Census  of  Governments — Survey  of  Government 
Employment 

Interview  Log — Atlantic  Bluefin  Tuna  Sport  Fish  Survey 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  Personnel  Security  Clearance  Re¬ 
port 


Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Property  Damage 

DOD  Dependents  Schools  Needs  Assessment  Survey 

Military  Health  Care  Survey 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

State  Student  Financial  Assistance  Training  Programs 
Application 

Black  Leaders’  Attitudes  Toward  the  Desirability  of  Black 
Students  Entering  and  Completing  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Programs 

Career  Education  Survey  Forms:  Process  Data  Collection 
Survey  of  State  Education  Provisions  for  Gifted  and 
Talented 

Health  Consequences  of  Shiftwork 

In-Hospital  Review  Cost  Identification  Survey  and  Inter¬ 
view  Guide 

1977  Survey  of  Child  Survivor  Families 
Review  of  Negative  Case  Actions 
Case  Study  of  Year-Round  School 
Recipient  Report  of  Expenditures 

Topic  for  Interviews  With  (1)  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Staff,  (2)  Local  Funding  Agencies,  (3)  State 
Agency,  (4);  Title  XX  Program 
National  Head  Start  Parent  Involvement  Evaluation 
Discharged  Client  Study:  (1)  Client  Questionnaire,  (2) 
Community  Services  Provider  Questionnaire,  (3)  Staff 
Questionnaire 

National  Survey  on  Volunteering  in  DHEW  Related  Pro¬ 
grams 

State  Study  of  Licensing  and  Certification  Regulations  for 
Preschool  Personnel 

An  Assessment  of  the  Medical  Preceptorship  Program 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Citizen  Participation  Survey  Questionnaire 
Fair  Plan  Quarterly  Report 

Application  for  Participation  in  the  National  Flood  Insur¬ 
ance  Program 

Emergency  Housing — Low  Income  Housing;  Section  8 
Housing  Assistance 

Classification,  Salary  and  Wage  Study  for  Technical  Posi¬ 
tions 

Contractor's  Certification  Concerning  Labor  Standards 
and  Prevailing  Wage  Requirements 
Section  8,  Existing  Housing  Allowances  for  Tenant  Fur¬ 
nished  Utilities  and  Other  Services 
Solar  Water  Heating  Questionnaire 
Housing  Credit  Market  Study 
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Subcontractor’s  Certification  Concerning  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Prevailing  Wage  Requirements 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
National  Park  Service  Concessioner  Pricing  Comparability 
Study 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Directory  Survey  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Evaluation  of  Economic  Impact  of  Job  Corps  on  the  Partic¬ 
ipant 

Mire  Program  Proposal  and  Progress  Report/lnventorv 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
F'stimates  of  Selected  State  HighMay  Finance  Data 
Odometer  Complaint  Form 

Survey  of  the  Attitudes  of  Intercity  Automobile  Travelers 
Toward  Intercity  Transportation  Alternatives 
Automated  Guideway  Transit  Passenger  Survey 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Importer’s  Premises  Visit — Significant  Importation  Re¬ 
port 

Electrical  and  Electronic  Industry  Survey 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Contractor’s  C'ertificate  and  Agreement  with  AID  Con- 
tractiir’s  Invoice  and  Contract  Abstract 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
HUMANITIES  AND  THE  ARTS 
Short  Fiction  in  Newspapers  Questionnaire 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
State  Agency  Monthly  Donation  Repiort  of  Surplus  Per¬ 
sonal  Property 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
Survey  of  Research  and  Development  in  Small  Companies 
ACTION 

Service-Learning  Questionnaire 

Volunteer  Work  and  Paid  Work  Among  Women 

U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
Veterans  Interested  in  Federal  Jobs — Veterans  Jobs  Ques¬ 
tionnaire 

Project  Data  Summary 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
Processed  Mushrooms — Quarterly  Report  on  Production 
Sales,  and  Inventories 

Purchasers’  Questionnaire  for  Metal-Walled  Above- 
Ground  Swimming  Pools  from  Japan 
Producers’  Questionnaire  for  Metal-Walled  Swimming 
PtKjls  from  Japan 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
Pretest  of  Nationwide  Survey  of  Veterans 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 
Statement  of  Claim 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
Political  Risk  Insurance  Market  Survey 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WEl.FARE 

Salional  Center  for  Health  Statistics:  Monroe  G.  Sirken  is 
now  AsstKiate  Director  for  Mathematical  Statistics,  Office  of 
Mathematical  Statistics,  Office  of  the  Director.  Mr.  Sirken 
was  formerly  Chief,  Measurement  Research  Laboratory, 
Office  of  the  Director,  NCHS. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  James  M.  O’Brien,  for¬ 
merly  an  Economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  has  Joined  the  Board’s  staff  as  an  Economist  in 
the  Government  Finance  Section. 

RETIREMENTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  Joseph  M.  Cameron,  Chief, 
Office  of  Measurement  Services,  Institute  for  Basic  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  formerly  Chief  of  the  Institute’s  Statistical  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratory,  retired  April  22  after  34  years  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  service. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics:  Anders  S.  Lunde,  for¬ 
merly  Director,  Office  of  International  Statistics,  retired  on 
February  28.  Before  becoming  Director,  OLS,  he  was  Chief, 
Measurement  Research  Laboratory,  Office  of  the  Director, 
NCHS. 


DEATHS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics:  Florence  B.  Kemp, 
Statistician  (Education),  Adult  and  VcKational  Education 
Surveys  Branch,  Division  of  Postsecondary  and  VcKational 
Surveys  died  April  20,  1977  at  age  58.  Miss  Kemp  had  been 
with  NCES  for  almost  10  years.  William  Dorfman,  Chief  of 
the  Educational  Indicators  and  Foreign  Statistics  Branch, 
Division  of  Multilevel  Statistics,  died  April  19,  1977  at  age 
59.  Mr.  Dorfman  had  been  with  NCES  for  nearly  10  years. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

July  1977 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  given  below.  These 
are  target  dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may  be  able  to  release 
data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  by  unavoid¬ 
able  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report  one  or 
more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 


month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the 
title  of  the  releases  in  which  they  are  included; 
the  source  agency;  and  the  Business  Conditions 
Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series  in¬ 
cluded,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  in¬ 
formation  for  additional  series  can  be  found  in 
publications  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 


Date  Subject  Data  for 

July  1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release),  Census, 

C-30  (69)  . May 

5  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census, 

M4-A  . May 

6  Open  Market  Money  Rates  and  Bond  Prices,  Federal 

Reserve  Board  (FRB),  G.13  . June 

6  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  June  29 

7  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108)  . Week  Ending  June  29 

7  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94)  . Week  Ending  June  6 

7  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release). 

Census,  BW  . May 

7  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  G.  19  (66,  113)  . May 

8  The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release).  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  (1,  21,  37,  40-44, 

91,  340,  341,  442,  444-448,  451-453) 
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July  8 
11 

13 

14 

15 
15 

15 

18 

19 

19 

20 
20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

26 

27 

27 

27 


Wholesale  Price  Index  (Press  release), 

BLS  (330-334)  . .June 

Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  Release), 

Census  (54)  . -June 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  108)  . Week  Ending  July  6 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94)  . . Week  Ending  July  13 

Food  Assistance  Programs  Results  (Agriculture)  . May 

Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) 

(31,  56,  71)  . May 

Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB,  G.  12.3 
(47,73-76)  . .June 

Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages, 
HUD  (118)  . .July  1 

Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20 
(28,  29)  . .June 

Output,  Capacity,  and  Capacity  Utilization,  FRB, 

G. 3  (82,  84)  . .June 

Personal  Income,  BEA  (52,  53)  . June 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H. 4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  July  13 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1 
(93,94)  . Week  Ending  July  20 

Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  Release),  BLS 
(320-332)  . June 


Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108) . Week  Ending  July  13 


Real  Earnings  (Press  release),  BLS  (341)  . June 

Gross  National  Product  (Preliminary,  BEA 
(200,205,210)  . 2  Q’77 

Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers 
Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release).  Census  M3-1 
(6,  24,  25,  96,  548)  . June 

Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury 
Bulletin  (1 15,  116)  . May 

Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900 
(602,612)  . June 

Housing  Vacancies  (Press  Release),  Census, 

H-111  (857)  . 2  Q’77 


Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  July  20 
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July  28 
28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 


Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85, 

102,  107,  108)  . Week  Ending  July  20 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94)  . Week  Ending  July  27 

Merchandise  Trade  Balance,  Balance  of  Payments 
Basis,  BEA,  (536,  537)  . 3  Q  ’77 

Major  Collective  Bargaining  Settlements  (Press 
release),  BLS  (348,  349)  . 2  Q  ’77 

Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press  release), 

BLS  (2,  3,  4)  . .June 

Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Coincident,  and  Lagging 
Indicators  (Press  release),  BEA  . May-June 

Productivity  and  Costs  in  Private,  Nonfarm 
Business,  and  Manufacturing  Sectors 
(Press  release),  BLS  . 2  Q  ’77 

Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS  . -June 

Defense  Indicators,  BEA  . June 

Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture  . Mid-July 
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AGENCY  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  NEWS  ITEMS 


Telephone 

Agriculture: 

Donald  W.  Barrowman 
Statistical  Reporting  Service 

447-6201 

Commerce: 

John  Wearmouth  (distribution 

only) 

Office  of  Publications 

337-4233 

Alternate:  Tim  Coss 

377-4233 

Census: 

Harold  Nisselson 

763-2462 

Larry  Hartke  (news  items) 

763-7454 

BEA: 

Ago  Ambre 

523-0777 

Ann  Winkler  (personnel  notes) 

523-0890 

Defense: 

Rose  Glubin,  OSD  Comptroller  0X7-0476 

HEW: 

Wray  Smith,  Office  of  Sec 

472-3113 

PHS: 

Gooloo  Wunderlich,  OAS 

for  Health 

Louise  Kirby,  NCHS 

443-2660 

(news  items) 

Evelyn  W.  Gordon, 

443-1202 

Food  and  Drug 

443-4190 

NCES: 

0.  Jean  Brandes 

472-5026 

SSA: 

John  J.  Carroll,  Asst  Comsnr 
for  Research  &  Statistics 

(news  items) 

Robert  Robinson,  ORS 

673-5602 

(distribution) 

673-5576 

HUD: 

Robert  E.  Ryan 

755-5190 

IASI: 

Susana  Moncayo 

381-8285 

Interior: 

William  L.  Kendig  (distribution) 
Office  of  Management 
Consulting 

Arthur  Berger,  Bureau  of  Mines 

343-2195 

(news  items) 

634-4770 

Labor: 

Joan  Hall  (distribution  only) 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

961-2001 

Labor 

BLS: 

Henry  Lowenstern 

Telephone 

523-1327 

Constance  McEwen 
(news  items) 

523-1660 

ETA: 

Howard  Rosen,  Office  of 

Manpower  Research 

376-7335 

Bernard  Rein 

376-7356 

Robert  Yerger,  Office  of  Research 

and  Development 

376-6456 

Transportation: 

Doris  Groff  Velona 

426-4138 

FHA: 

Thomas  Hyland,  Public  Affairs 

(news  items) 

426-0662 

FA  A: 

Patricia  Beardsley 

462-3323 

Treasury: 

Jack  Flood,  Jr.,  Printing  Procure- 

ment  (distribution  only) 

566-2902 

John  Garmat  (news  items) 

566-2825 

IRS; 

Robert  Wilson  (news  items) 

376-021 1 

FEA: 

Pamela  H.  Kacser 

961-7686 

Fed  Reserve: 

Robert  M.  Fisher,  R  &  S 

452-2871 

NASA; 

W A. Greene 

755-8439 

NSF: 

Charles  E.  Falk,  Div.of  Science 

Resources  Studies 

282-7706 

Mary  M.  Boyden 

634-4622 

U.S.  Civil  Serv.  Comm. 

Philip  Schneider 

632-6808 

USPS: 

James  R.  Duffett,  Special 

Stat.  Projects  Division 

245-4182 

VA: 

Howard  J.  Sharon,  Director  of 

Reports  and  Statistics 
Service 

DU9-2423 
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